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Happy New Year 


The start of the New Year is a time 
of dedication, when men renew their 
vows to work for justice, to strive for 
brotherhood among peoples, to pray 
for peace among the nations. 


The American Road is more than a 
highway that has helped bring pros- 
perity to this country—it is a way of 
living, wrought out of the character of 
a people constantly moving forward 
toward a better life for all mankind. 
Ford Motor Company is dedicated to 
the American Road, in the belief that 
it will lead toward freedom, justice 
and security for all men. 
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Editorial 


Arithmetic of the Jews 


\ een THERE Is no such thing as “Jewish 
arithmetic,” there does exist an arithmetic of 
the Jews. As recently as five decades ago the 
arithmetic of the Jews was so elementary that 
even a child could solve its problems. Scores of 
Jews were killed in pogroms in Russia. Hun- 
dreds of Jews were wounded. 

By the time the second decade of this cen- 
tury ended, the arithmetic of the Jews became 
more “imposing.” After World War I there 
were not scores but hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish victims of pogroms in the Ukraine alone. 
These numbers kept increasing in geometric 
progression and after World War II the Jewish 
dead already numbered in the millions. Since 
then Jewish arithmetic underwent a qualitative 
change and became transformed into algebra— 
unknown factors appeared in the Jewish equa- 
tion. The chief unknown is the fate of the es- 
timated two million Jews in the Soviet Union. 
All appeals for information on this subject to 
the Soviet Union, all entreaties and challenges, 
have remained unanswered. No one in the free 
countries has any definite information about 
the Soviet Jews. All our conclusions on this 
subject are based on deduction. Thus we con- 
clude that the last trace of Jewish cultural life 
in the Soviet Union has been completely obliter- 
ated because even the most ardent pro-Commu- 
nists visiting the U. S. S. R. cannot report the 
existence there of even a single publication of 
any kind in Yiddish or Hebrew. We conclude 
that all Jewish group life has been obliterated in 
Russia because not one of the “progressive” visi- 
tors to that country can report the existence 
of any kind of Jewish social or political organ- 
ization. It is even necessary to rely on such 
documentary evidence as the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia for indications of what has happened to 
Soviet Jews. 

Under these circumstances it is natural that 
Jews in the free countries should reach some 


‘very pessimistic conclusions regarding the fate 


of the Soviet Jews. If the Soviet authorities, or 
the communist sympathizers abroad, had any 
cheerful information about the Soviet Jews they 
would not keep it concealed. They, who are 
quick to trumpet abroad any Soviet success, be 
it ever so minor, would not waste time in tell- 
ing about the “flowering” of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the ‘Socialist Fatherland”—if they had 
anything to tell. It is the Soviet authorities who 


Comment 


are therefore to blame for our dark view of the 
condition of the Jews in their midst. By their 
cynical silence and mocking disregard of all 
sincere inquiries they have left us no alternative. 

But the “Cain” ist indifference of Soviet 
spokesmen to all questions about the Jews of 
Russia does not absolve us, who live in a free 
land, of responsibility in this regard. Though 
in regard to Soviet Jews we have to operate 
with some unknown factors, we are duty 
bound to examine all reports scrupulously and 
conscientiously. 

We were therefore shocked when on Septem- 
ber 3, the three large Yiddish dailies in New 
York suddenly blossomed forth with screaming 
front page headlines that “one third of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union are in concentration 
camps.” We were shocked because this bit of 
information so loudly proclaimed was based on 
the most unsubstantiated claim and was the 
product of some “figuring” that would flunk 
a third grader. Furthermore, this calculation, 
upon closer examination, amounted to a white- 
wash of the Nazis. 

The headlines were based on a report from 
London, which quoted the Yugoslav Review of 
International Affairs. This periodical offered the 
following figures: There were 3 million Jews in 
the Soviet Union prior to the war. An additional 
two million Jews were added as a result of the 
Soviet annexation of eastern Poland. That makes 
five million. One million of these were killed 
by the Nazis. That leaves four million. It is 
estimated that there are between two and two 
and a half million Jews in the Soviet Union now. 
That leaves approximately one and one half 
million Jews unaccounted for. Consequently, 
they must be in Soviet concentration camps. 


[7 Is NoT DIFFICULT to find the error in this 

calculation. It is true that after the annex- 
ation of eastern Poland there were about five 
million Jews in the Soviet Union in June, 1941. 
But the overwhelming majority of the Jews of 
eastern Poland were murdered by the Germans. 
(Only about twelve to fifteen percent of them 
succeeded in fleeing to Siberia, and these re- 
turned after the war and migrated to Israel.) 
The Nazi march through eastern Poland and 
western Russia was so quick that they could not 
have escaped inland. Of the Jews in the Ukraine 
and White Russia a large number, variously es- 
timated between one and one and a half million, 


were killed by the Nazis. It should be recalled 


> 
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that when the Soviet armies finally took the 
offensive and recovered their territories they 
found a few scores of Jews remaining alive in 
communities that had numbered hundreds of 
thousands before the war (Kiev, Kharkov, 
Odessa and many others). 

We do not doubt that the editors of the Yugo- 
slav Review of International Affairs know their 
elementary arithmetic. If they now saw fit to 
juggle the figures in a way to whitewash the 
Nazis and to shift the blame for the fate of the 
Jews of Poland and the Ukraine on the Soviet 
Union, they no doubt knew what they were 
doing. Besides, though at present not on speak- 
ing terms with the Kremlin, Yugoslavia is a 
communist country and in their propaganda the 
Yugoslav authorities are prone to follow the 
communist principle of the end justifying the 
means. What does it matter to them that the 
Nazis are whitewashed, as long as a propaganda 
blow is scored against Russia? Did not the So- 
viet Union do the same thing when it proclaimed 
fascism ‘ta matter of taste” at a time when such 
a policy seemed to serve its purposes? 

We can thus understand Yugoslav levity in 
the matter of juggling figures about “millions 
of Jews.” But that Jewish daily newspapers in 
New York should follow suit is neither under- 
standable nor forgivable. There is a movement 
on in the world to whitewash German guilt for 
the Nazi bestialities. Non-Germans are eager to 
forget the entire matter of the extermination of 
millions of European Jews. Germans themselves 
go a step farther. Now that nearly a decade has 
elapsed since their inhuman crimes, there are 
some among them who think the time has come 
to deny the crime altogether. Six million Jews? 
they sneer. Nothing of the sort. Merely “some” 
Jews were killed in the course of a great war. 
With typical germanic efficiency the Nazis had 
seen to it that it should be difficult to demon- 
strate the number of Jews murdered—except 
by the huge gaping voids in virtually every city 
and town from the Don to the Pyrenees. The 
heaps of ashes of Jewish men, women and chil- 
dren cremated in Dachau and Treblinka and 
the other Nazi extermination centers have long 
since blown away, or have been carted away to 
fertilize fields. Moreover, who could separate 
the mingled ashes into the component human 
beings which contributed to them, so that it 
should be possible to count and to name each of 
them? The Jewish bodies in the mass graves 
have long since decomposed. The RJF soap 
which the Nazis made from some of the bodies 
has long ago been used up—only a cake or two 
still repose on Mt. Zion in Jerusalem, reminders 
of the recent past. 


- 
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Jewish newspapers and organizations must 
under no circumstances lend themselves to the 
whitewashing of the Nazis. The Soviet Union has 
much to answer for in regard to many things 
it did and continues to do. It is possible to be 
opposed to Communism and sharply critical of 
the Soviet government on the basis of their 
“merits.” But the crimes of the Nazis belong 
to their perpetrators and should net be shifted 
about at the random whim of prevailing politi- 
cal winds. The millions of Jews who perished 
at the hands of Germans deserve that their mar- 
tyrdom should not be used as a casual political 


football. 


Habonim Youth Workshop 


Seere eave YOUNG men and women, members 

- of the Labor Zionist youth organization 
Habonim, left early in September for a year of 
study and work in Israel under the organiza- 
tion’s workshop plan. Last year—the first year 
of the program—forty-two went. 


The Habonim Youth Workshop plan was in- 
troduced as a substitute for the former Hach- 
shara. The old program, under which groups of 
young people worked on farms in this country, 
sometimes for years, as preparation for life in 
Israel, was felt to be unsuitable after Israel be- 
came an independent country and its gates were 
opened to everyone. Young Labor Zionists felt 
that a farm in New Jersey was no longer an 
essential stepping stone on the way to life in 
Galilee or the Negev. 


Under the new program the young people 
spend about a year in Israel. This time, devoted 
to studies, work and becoming acquainted with 
various aspects of life in Israel, is expected 
to give them an excellent opportunity to make 
permanent plans for their future on the basis 
of their personal éxperiences in the country. 
At the end of the year they return to the United 
States to complete their studies. Having experi- 
enced Israel, they can then test at a distance the 
quality of the attachment they had formed to 
it. If this attachment is sufficiently binding they 
form a group and settle in Israel permanently. 


The Habonim Youth Workshop constitutes a 
good adjustment to new conditions. The popu- 
larity of the plan—many more wanted to go but 
could not because of limited facilities in Israel 
or inability to obtain temporary draft defer- 
ment—promises well for its future. The roman- 
ticism of Hachshara farms in New Jersey had to 
be given up, though not without a pang of 
nostalgia. But the new times called for new 
methods of introducing Zionist youth to Israel. 
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American Immigration Policy: 


Today and Tomorrow 
by Sidney Liskofsky 


N” SINCE THE EARLY 1920’s has the subject 

of immigration been before the American 
public as much as it has since the end of World 
War II, first in relation to efforts to secure Dis- 
placed Persons legislation and, more recently, in 
connection with the fight over congressional re- 
view of the country’s basic law on the subject. 
During the two decades following passage of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, despite sporadic 
appeals for its revision, the immigration law of 
this country was looked upon as immutable and 
not open to adjustment in its fundamentals. 
Only during the last five years or so, has this 
attitude of resigned acceptance stirred up into 
a questioning of basic premises and a hopeful 
anticipation of change. Though the new optim- 
istic mood was soon after dampened with the 
enactment into law of the McCarran-Walter 
omnibus bill, it would surely be a tragic defeat 
if as a consequence, the country would once 
again lapse into the earlier mood of hopeless 
resignation. 

Indeed, one of the salutary results of the con- 
troversy that took place around the McCarran- 
Walter bill was the opportunity it provided of 
educating the public about the provisions of our 
immigration and naturalization laws, and the 
issues of principle and policy involved in them. 
The controversy left an awareness in the public 
mind of the existence of many plans and propos- 
als for new ways of conducting the country’s 
policies in this field. 

It is up to the supporters of liberal policies to 
ensure that this public interest is maintained and 
extended. They must seek to answer questions 
such as the following: What pressures and inter- 
ests found expression in the McCarran-Walter 
Act? What significant changes did this Act 
effect in our immigration and naturalization 
policies? What changes, proposed by responsible 
and influential groups, did it fail to enact? Why 
were the McCarran-Walter congressional forces 
powerful enough to enforce their views over a 
sharp presidential veto? What was the role in 
this national controversy of various groups—re- 
ligious, nationality, civic, labor; etc.? What are 
some of the proposals being broached as substi- 
tutes for our present policies? 





Sidney Liskofsky, a student of immigration problems, is 
on the staff of the foreign affairs department of the 
American Jewish Committee. 


An effort will be made in this article to suggest 
some answers to these questions. 

Following the end of World War II, pressure 
for fundamental change in the immigration 
policy impinged on Congress from a number of 
directions. Most active and articulate was the 
demand for action that would make possible the 
entry of substantial numbers of displaced per- 
sons, mostly of Eastern European origin. To 
facilitate the entry of these immigrants, modifi- 
cation was urged, either permanent or tempo- 
rary, of the method provided by law for allotting 
quotas to the various European countries. Criti- 
cism was directed especially against the prevail- 
ing policy of allotting the largest part of the ap- 
proximately 154,000 visas available each year, to 
immigrants from the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Ireland, and a minor proportion to 
immigrants from the many lands of Southern 
and Eastern Europe. 

Another pressure for change in the immigra- 
tion and nationality law came from the Japanese- 
Americans in this country, tens of thousands of 
whom, though in the country for many years, 
were ineligible for citizenship. This group 
pleaded for removal of those provisions of exist- 
ing law which barred Japanese and certain other 
Asiatic groups from immigration to and natural- 
ization in this country. 

Parallel with these demands for liberalization 
contrary pressures developed for further re- 
striction of immigration to insure the country 
against the entrance of spies and subversives. 
This pressure converged with the traditional and 
continuing xenophobic clamor of numerous “pa- 
triotic” groups, such as the DAR and the major 
veteran organizations, for radical curtailment of 
immigration. 

An additional pressure for restriction came 
from certain labor groups who, concerned over 
the Mexican “wetback” problem and its effect 
on labor standards in the Southwest, did not 
clearly distinguish between the phenomenon of 
tolerated and even encouraged illegal entry of 
this form of cheap labor, and that of legal reg-_ 
ulated. immigration from other parts of the 
world. 

Finally, a number of groups and individuals 
had for some years been seeking enactment of 
proposals which would tie the immigration pro- 
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gram of the country to a greater extent to domes- 
tic economic and social criteria. 

All of these pressures found expression to some 
degree in the legislation adopted after the war. 
The demand for measures to help in the solu- 
tion of the displaced persons problem found ex- 
pression in the shape of temporary legislation, 
with the passage of the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948. 

The clamor to do something about the Euro- 
pean “surplus” population problem found ex- 
pression in President Truman’s message of March 
24, 1952, and in the Celler bill, incorporating the 
recommendations contained in that message. But 
although the program urged by the President re- 
ceived widespread support from private groups 
and official agencies, it was not acted on by 
Congress. 

The other pressures cited—for removal of the 
immigration and naturalization bars against Jap- 
anese and other Asiatic groups, for intensifica- 
tion of the restrictions against subversives, and 
for greater emphasis on economic and social cri- 
teria—all found expression in the recently en- 
acted McCarran-Walter Bill. 


THE McCarran-WaLTek Immigration and 

Nationality Act became law on June 27, 
1952, Congress having overriden the President’s 
veto. The new law is bulky and complicated, 
retaining many of the provisions of previous law 
but also adding new ones. While a few of the 
new provisions introduce concepts and proce- 
dures approved by advocates of liberal immigra- 
tion, most represent movement in the direction 
of further restriction. 


The new law left unaltered the maximum of 
approximately 154,000 immigrants who hither- 
to could be admitted in any one year. But it 
also retained, despite the numerous pleas for 
change, the provision which required the loss of 
the portions of those quotas that remained un- 
utilized. It is estimated that in the period 1930- 
1948, only about one-quarter of the total avail- 
able quotas had been utilized, mainly because a 
large part of the British quota (65,000) and 
Irish quota (17,000) had remained unused, and 
many groups had urged allowing the utilization 
of the unused quota numbers of any given coun- 
try during a particular year, by immigrants ap- 
plying for entry from other countries. 

Nor did Congress agree to the request to elimi- 
nate the charges against future quotas resulting 
from the admissions under the Displaced Persons 
Act. By admitting immigrants under the latter 
Act on the account—up to 50 per cent—of the 
future quotas of their native countries, half of 
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the quotas of all of the East European countries 
were rendered unavailable for “normal” immi- 
gration well into the next century: Latvia until 
the year 2274; Estonia—2146; Greece—2013; 
Hungary — 1985; Lithuania — 2087; Poland— 
1999; Rumania—2003. In other words until 
these years the present quotas of these countries, 
which are as follows, must be halted: Latvia, 
235; Estonia, 115; Greece, 308; Hungary, 865; 
Lithuania, 383; Poland, 6488, and Rumania, 293. 

A provision of the new law which will result 
in actually reducing the number of immigrants 
is that which limits dependent territories sit- 
uated in the Western Hemisphere to 100 visas 
annually. Thus, natives of such colonies may no 
longer, as under previous law, benefit from the 
large quotas of their home countries, such as 
Great Britain. Affected by this provision are 
chiefly natives of the Caribbean islands, especial- 
ly the Jamaican Negroes. In adopting this pro- 
vision, Congress disregarded recommendations 
that immigrants from these territories be treated 
on the same non-quota basis as natives of other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

A limited increase of the number of admissi- 
ble immigrants was accomplished by the pro- 
visions relating to the Asia-Pacific triangle. After 
long agitation on the part of many groups urg- 
ing abolition of restrictions against the immigra- 
tion and naturalization of Asians, Congress final- 
ly granted minimum quotas to all countries in 
the Asia-Pacific area. The new law established 
13 new quota areas, each with a minimum quota 
of 100 (except for Japan which is given a quota 
of 185). These are: Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon. 
Indonesia, Korea, Laos, Libya, Pakistan, Somali- 
land, Viet Nam, Wernen:. and the so- -called * ‘Asia- 
Pacific triangle” as a unit. 

A provision of great potential import is that 
which grants power to the President to suspend 
or curtail, at any time, the immigration “of any 
aliens or any class of aliens,” if he finds their ad- 
mission to be detrimental to the interests of the 
U.S. This power which under previous law had 
been limited to periods of war or national emer- 
gency, was made available for use at will. A 
legal basis was thus established for unlimited sus- 
pension or curtailment of immigration by use of 
executive power. 


OVING FROM THE, QUESTION of simple num- 
bers to be admitted, to the manner of dis- 
tributing the quotas among the various European 


nationalities—the new law largely continued the - 


previous policy. It retained the racist philosophy 
of the national origins system with its discrimi- 
nation against natives of southern and eastern 
Europe and its preference for those from Great 
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Britain and Ireland. Congress rejected the con- 
cept of pooling the unused portions of the large 
quotas and giving them to applicants on the 
small quotas. It rejected the proposal to substi- 
tute a more recent census year as basic for com- 
puting the national origins composition of the 
American population (and on this basis the com- 
parative sizes of the various quotas) for the out- 
moded. census year of 1920 on which the exist- 
ing quota distribution is based. 


A significant advance was effected by the elim- 
ination, at least in principle, of the bar against 
the immigration of Asians. However, this ad- 
vance was balanced by the provision which sharp- 
ly curtails Negro immigration from the islands 
of the Caribbean, as well as by the retention of 
the racist concept of “one-half ancestry.” This 
concept requires immigrants, one of whose par- 
ents is of Asia-Pacific racial ancestry, to apply 
for entry on the quotas of the country of the 
Asiatic parent. For example, a person born in 
England, one of whose parents is of Japanese an- 
cestry, would be eligible only on the Japanese 
quota of 185, rather than on the British quota 
of 65,000. 


While preserving the larger pattern of the 
previous law in the matter of numerical limita- 
tions and allocation among various races and na- 
tionalities, the McCarran law effected a radical 
change in the method of assigning visas within 
the quotas. It accepted the concept urged by 
some groups of tying immigration to domestic 
economic and social requirements. 


It assigned a first preference of 50 per cent of 
each quota to aliens whose: services, because of 
their “high education, technical training, special- 
ized experience, or exceptional ability,” are 
“needed urgently in the United States,” and 
promise to be “substantially beneficial prospec- 
tively to the national economy, cultural inter- 
ests, or welfare of the U.S.” A second prefer- 
ence of 30 per cent of each quota was allotted to 
the parents of American citizens, and the balance 
of 20 per cent to the spouses and children of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. Quotas unused in the 50 per cent group 
could be utilized in the 30 per cent and 20 per 
cent groups. Any part of a quota not used by 
any of the three preference groups, was to be 
available for use by non-preferred immigrants, 
after a 25 per cent preference was set aside for 
brothers, sisters and adult children of American 
citizens, 


Under this arrangement, if a sufficiently large 
demand existed from aliens entitled to preference 
status, no quota numbers would be available for 
non-preferred immigrants. 
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FTER AN IMMIGRANT applicant has hurdled 
the difficult barriers described above, the 
new law requires him to fulfill a range of other 
requirements relating, among others, to: physical 
and mental health, absence of criminal record, 
good moral character, unlikelihood of becoming 
a public charge, non-competition with domestic 
laborers, and absence of record of association 
with subversive causes. While with few minor 
exceptions retaining all of the grounds for ex- 
clusion contained in previous law, the new law 
added new ones or made older ones more severe. 


The new law eliminated the moral turpitude 
proviso from the exclusion section of previous 
law relating to criminal record. Thus-aliens con- 
victed of two or more offenses, whether or not 
involving moral turpitude by American stan- 
dards, for which prison sentences of five years 
or more have been imposed, were to be inadmis- 
sible. Political crimes were specifically exempted. 
This provision was criticized on the ground that 
it would require American consuls to base their 
judgments on the decisions of foreign courts, 
thus excluding persons for crimes which would 
not be deemed to involve moral turpitude by 
the courts of this country. Furthermore, it 
could result in the exclusion of aliens convicted 
by Communist or Nazi courts on grounds moti- 
vated by political considerations, but technically 
non-political. 


The new law bars aliens “‘seeking to enter the 
United States for the purpose of performing 
skilled or unskilled labor,” if the Department of 
Labor should find that there is an adequate sup- 
ply of such labor in the place where the alien in- 
tends to settle, or if his employment will adverse- 
ly affect the wages and working conditions of 
American workers similarly employed. The fear 
had been expressed that this provision might, 
under the stress of a dip in the employment level, 
be used to shut off immigration. 


Another important exclusion provision is that 
which bars aliens who have sought to procure 
or have procured a visa or other document by 
fraud, or by wilfully misrepresenting a material 
fact. The fear had been expressed that this pro- 
vision might adversely affect aliens who, fleeing 
from persecution, were compelled to misrepre- 
sent facts in their documents. 


As in previous law, an alien is to be barred 
if he is “likely at any time to become a public 
charge.” The new law, however, adds to the 
old the words “in the opinion of” the Consul 
or immigration official. What significance these 
new words may have, remains to be seen. Their 
addition is characteristic of the Act, in general, 
in its enlargement of the scope of the discretion 
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granted to the officials administering the immi- 
gration laws. 

The McCarran Act reincorporated the pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
barring aliens who have been members of a sub- 
versive organization, or who, the immigration 
official “has reason to believe seeks to enter the 
United States . . . to engage in activities... 
prejudicial to the public interest.” But a per- 
son who could prove that he became a member 
of a subversive organization involuntarily, was 
exempted from this provision. However, a liber- 
alizing provision was added authorizing consular 
‘and immigration officials to admit a past mem- 
ber of a subversive organization, if they find 
that “such alien is and has been for the last five 
years prior to the date of application for a visa, 
actually opposed to the doctrine, program, prin- 
ciples, and ideology” of such organization, and 
that the admission of such alien into the United 
States would be in the public interest. 


JHE HARSHNESS of the new law is perhaps 

most evident in its deportation provisions. 
Besides incorporating the many previous grounds 
for deportation, it added significant new ones. 

Most important, it made its deportation pro- 
visions retroactive and applicable for conditions 
that occurred prior to passage of the law. The 
draconian consequences of this provision have 
already made themselves felt in a number of 
deportation cases. 

Another significant feature of the new law 
is the elimination of statutes of limitations on 
certain exclusion grounds. Under the new law, 
persons held on such grounds can be deported 
even after the passage of twenty or thirty years. 
Thus a person could be deported even on the 
basis of a subsequently uncovered mere technical 
defect in his immigration application, regardless 
of many years of peaceful and law-abiding 
residence in this country. Persons afflicted at the 
time of entry with an undetected condition of 
tuberculosis or insanity could theoretically be 
deported even if subsequently cured and no mat- 
ter how long a time has passed since their entry. 

As in the previous law, an alien is now made 
deportable within five years after entry for any 
crime involving moral turpitude, and where the 
sentence is for a period of a year or more, he is 
made deportable at any time after entry. But 
the new law added as ground for deportation 
also confinement in a corrective institution. 

The new law also incorporated the provisions 
of the Alien Registration Act of 1940, and made 
them considerably stricter. Not only are aliens 
required to report their address annually, but 
also within five days of any change of address 
and they must carry their alien registration cards 
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at all times. Penalties for failure to comply with 
these provisions were strengthened both as to fine 
and imprisonment. Failure to comply renders 
the alien subject to deportation, unless he estab- 


lishes “‘to the satisfaction of the Attorney-Gen- 


eral that such failure was reasonably excusable 
and was not willful.” 

On the basis of the McCarran Act an alien 
may be deported if at any time after entry, no 
matter how long ago, he was involved in an 
activity or affiliation designated as “subversive.” 
Such alien is deportable even if he had long since 
in good faith repudiated his earlier activity and 
no matter how trivial this activity was. 

The inconsistency of this provision with the 
one relating to persons who prior to entry were 
members of totalitarian organizations, had been 
sharply criticized. Whereas persons in the latter 
category who for five years prior to application 
for admission havé opposed totalitarian ideolo- 
gies, might be “forgiven” and rendered admis- 
sible, aliens who after entry, no matter how long 
ago, belonged to a “subversive” organization re- 
main forever deportable. 

A typical situation that could arise under this 
provision is one reported recently in the ‘press. 
A textile worker filled out a communist party 
card in 1934 during a textile strike, and paid 
nominal dues for a period of four months under 
the impression that the party’s sole aim was 
union organization. He applied for naturaliza- 
tion in 1949. He was arrested after a series of 
hearings and ordered deported. The Federal 
Judge in his hearing explained that he had no 
choice but to refuse a writ of habeas corpus and 
questioned whether Congress “‘. . . intended that 
its legislation should reach those aliens who for a 
short period years ago became technical members 
of the party without understanding its conspira- 
torial character . . . To suppose that Congress 
meant to reach aliens in this latter case is 
unreasonable...” 

Finally, the McCarran Act grants the Attor- 
ney-General the general discretion to declare an 
alien “fan undesirable resident” of the U. S., and 
hence deportable, if he had been convicted of 
any criminal offense. 


THE new law effected a number of changes in 

naturalization policy, some minor and some 
major. As in the rest of the law these are mainly 
in the direction of greater strictness. 

Most significant of the liberalizing provisions 
is that which eliminated the remaining bars to 
the naturalization of Asians. A minor one is 
that which lowered the minimum age for filing 
a petition of naturalization from 20 to 18. 

But the tightening provisions are more nu- 
merous. The previous literacy provision requir- 
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ing applicants for citizenship to write as well 
as read and speak English, was retained. Neigh- 
borhood investigations of petitioners for citizen- 
ship, hitherto discretionary, were made manda- 
tory unless specifically waived by the Attorney- 
General. 
Whereas under previous law a petitioner must 
have been of good moral character during the 
five-year period immediately prior to applica- 


tion, the new Act authorized the court to take 


into consideration the petitioner’s conduct at 
any time prior to application. 

A provision that has aroused much apprehen- 
sion is that which established as a basis for revo- 
cation of citizenship the mere showing of mis- 
representation in any part of the naturalization 
procedure. The previous law had required a 
showing of actual fraud. Fear has been expressed 
that the new formulation place the citizenship 
of many naturalized Americans in jeopardy. 


The McCarran Act continued the provision 
revoking the citizenship of any naturalized citi- 
zen who within five years after naturalization 
became a member of a subversive organization. 
It also added a new section providing that refusal 
of a naturalized citizen, within ten years follow- 
ing his naturalization, to testify before a con- 
gressional committee concerning his subversive 
activities, shall—if the person is convicted of 
contempt—be ground for revocation of. citizen- 
ship. No such penalty exists in relation to a na- 
tive-born citizen. . 

In general, the Act has been seriously criti- 
cized for extending policies which place natura- 
lized citizens in an inferior and less secure status 
than native-born citizens, by making them sub- 
ject to denaturalization for acts which do not 
affect the citizenship status of the latter. 

Another provision of the Act, characteristic 
in its casual by-passing of existing civil liberties 
protections, is that which abolished the confi- 
dential character of the Social Security files, 
making them available to the Immigration Ser- 
vice for use in keeping check on aliens. A long- 
established policy of holding social security 
records confidential has thus been reversed. 

Yet another provision permits an immigration 
official to interrogate without warrant “any alien 
or person believed to be an alien” as to his rights 
to be or remain in the United States. Inasmuch 
as an official might have a. basis for believing 
that anyone on the street could be an alien, this 
authority extends to the interrogation of citizens 
as well. 

The law that we are now saddled with is a 
far cry from that which governed our immigra- 
tion policies before World War I. In compari- 
son, our present law reads like a challenge to 
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foreigners to find a break in the “no entry” 
fence we have erected. It is a law which reflects 
suspicion and distrust of aliens, and even of na- 
turalized citizens. 


REALISTIC OBSERVERS, including its Congres- 
sional sponsors, did not seriously anticipate 
that the Humphrey-Lehman bill would pass dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. But many did 
anticipate the blocking of the McCarran- Walter 
bill. The strong denunciations that were levelled 
against the latter bill by numerous groups from 
many parts of the country, lent plausibility to 
this expectation. Why then was the McCarran 
bill passed, even over the sharpest presidential 
veto? A number of factors suggest themselves. 
A principal factor undoubtedly was the influ- 
ence wielded by Senator McCarran in his strate- 
gic position as Chairman of the powerful Judi- 
ciary Committee, whose jurisdiction extends over 
immigration and naturalization legislation. But 
great as was the power of the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, this power would not 
have sufficed to achieve his ends, were it not 
magnified by his effective working relationship 
with the Dixiecrat and conservative Republican 
interparty alliance. The smoothly working char- 
acter of this relationship was quite apparent dur- 
ing the Senate debate on the McCarran bill. So 
much so, that the liberal immigration forces led 
by Senators Humphrey and Lehman were dis- 
tressed at their inability to even stir up a suffi- 
cient debate over the crucial issues involved in 
the bill. Senator Lehman voiced his distress over 
this situation when on June 27, in urging the 
Senate to sustain the President’s veto, he stated: 
“To me it has been a source . . . of disillusion- 
ment... that although this bill, one of the most 
important within my memory, . . . was debated 
for a long time, for several weeks, its opponents 
have not even had the courtesy of reply from 
the authors of the bill to objections made and 
questions asked by us.” 

A curious aspect of the Congressional struggle 
over the bill was the fact that both sides were 
led by Democrats, the Republicans remaining 
in the background. On the one side were ranged 
the conservative Democrat group, led by Mc- 
Carran in the Senate and Walter in the House, 
and on the other side, the liberal Democrat 
group, led by Humphrey and Lehman in the 
Senate, and Roosevelt, Celler and others in the 
House. In the showdown voting, as well as in 
the preliminary altercations, the liberal Demo- 
crats were joined by a number of liberal Repub- 
licans, while the overwhelming Republican rep- 
resentation in Congress, quite automatically 
voted with the McCarran-Walter forces. The 
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vote following President Truman’s veto was 
equally revealing. 

Another factor in the McCarran victory, one 
that he quite clearly banked on, was the con- 
fusing manner in which the issues involved in 
his bill were placed before the public. The pub- 
lic was not confronted with one clearcut issue, 
but with a host of issues involving not only 
complex questions of immigration policy, but 
also vexing issues of civil liberties. 

Further frustrating the efforts to develop op- 
position to the bill, was the persuasive appeal 
of certain of McCarran’s arguments: that the 
bill eliminated the racial bar against the immi- 
gration and naturalization of Asians; that it was 
designed to give preference to aliens with su- 
perior education and specialized skills needed in 
the country; that it was necessary to strengthen 
screening measures against spies, subversives, 
criminals and drug addicts, and that it elimina- 
ted discrimination between the sexes. Torn be- 
tween these arguments, some of them valid, 
many liberal-minded persons undoubtedly threw 
up their hands and refrained from taking any 
position. 

A not unimportant factor in the McCarran 
victory was the.role of the Japanese American 
Citizens’ League, and in particular, of its ener- 
getic legislative representative. He conducted an 
endless campaign in support of the McCarran 
bill, stressing its progressive racial features. The 
Japanese group went so far as to join with 23 
traditionally anti-alien “patriotic” and veterans’ 
organizations in a public statement endorsing 
the bill. 

The divisive effect of the partially liberal racial 
features of the bill was without a doubt part 
of the planned strategy of McCarran. Not with- 
out reason had he suppressed a bill, introduced 
at earlier sessions of Congress and even passed in 
the House, which had contained the same racial 
provisions as the McCarran omnibus bill. His 
motive had been to carry the liberal support for 
the racial provisions of his bill over to support 
of the other less acceptable provisions of his bill. 

Perhaps of equal importance in explaining 
McCarran’s victory, was the support he was able 
to claim on the part of certain influential Catho- 
lic organizations, as well as the withholding of 
overt opposition by others. In the course of the 
Senate debate, McCarran inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record a formal letter, dated May 19, 
1952, received from the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, expressing support of the Mc- 
Carran bill in its own behalf and in behalf of the 
National Council of Catholic Women. He also 
cited in the Record a letter, dated May 17, from 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
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disavowing reports of its support of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill and asserting that official 
positions taken by the organization had been 
limited: to suggestions for amendment of the 
McCarran bill. ’ 

McCarran naturally did not mention that a 
number of other Catholic groups had sharply 
criticized his bill, notably the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities. The General 
Secretary of this organization, Msgr. John 
O’Grady, in strong public statements and in 
strongly written -articles in Catholic periodi- 
cals, attacked the bill as “‘alien to the American 
tradition,” and called for its defeat. 

The reluctance of some Catholic groups to 
take a strong partisan position against the Mc- 
Carran Bill may perhaps be explained by their 
desire to concentrate their efforts on a measure 
like the Celler Bill which, they felt, had a good 


chance of being passed. 


Pustic apaTHy was another factor in the Mc- 
Carran victory. It is significant that leader- 
ship and initiative in advocacy of the liberal 
immigration position, was exercised largely by 
civic and welfare organizations inspired by hu- 
manitarian motives and concern for liberal val- 
ues, rather than by groups whose self-interest 
was involved. The activity of the important na- 
tional Jewish organizations falls into the former 
class. Their activity resembled that which the 
Quakers have for many years been performing 
in so many areas of national and international 
life. Their inspiration was an unselfish concern 
for the larger good rather than any special Jew- 
ish need. For unlike the situation that prevailed 
during the past quarter century, when the eco- 
nomic—and later, the physical—survival of the 
Jews of Europe depended on holding open the 
doors of America, the European reservoirs of 
Jewish emigration had been depleted in the last 
two years. The Jewish concern therefore tran- 
scended any specific Jewish interest. Its motiva- 
tion was the awareness that the goals of main- 
taining the American tradition of welcome to 
immigrants, of extending the principle of non- 
discrimination on racial or religious grounds, of 
protecting the rights of naturalized citizens and 
resident aliens, of fair judicial process—are of 
vital importance in achieving and preserving a 
healthy and democratic American society. 

It has been suggested that some American 
Jews may have shared some of the general apathy 
over the McCarran bill because—there being no 
longer any large body of European Jews seeking 
emigration and, for the rest, the State of Israel 
was there to turn to—it involved no special 
Jewish interest or concern. Another factor in 
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this apathy, it is suggested, was the discomfort 
over the thought that large numbers of Volks- 
deutsche, many of whom played an active role 
in the Nazi persecution and extermination of 
Jews, might enter the country under a liberal 
immigration policy. Whatever role either of 
these reasons may have played in the attitude of 
individual Jews, neither in any way affected the 
devoted efforts of the Jewish organizations in 
the cause of liberalizing the country’s basic im- 
migration law: 


On the whole,.the national debate over the 
McCarran bill revealed a substantial core of 
active or potential support for basic revision of 
our immigration system. It revealed a labor 
movement, at least in part, more sympathetic 
than in earlier years to the liberal immigration 
position. It showed almost unanimous support 
among church, civic and nationality organiza- 
tions, for the liberal position. It revealed the 
main source of articulate opposition to this po- 
sition to be chiefly the “patriotic” and the veter- 
ans organizations. 

Whatever the initial stand taken by some 
Catholic groups, more recently there appears to 
be virtual unanimity in the Catholic commu- 
nity regarding the intention to conduct a vigor- 
ous campaign to achieve a major liberalization 
of the country’s immigration policy. A not un- 
typical Catholic statement is that recently issued 
(August 2) by the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, sharply criticizing our immi- 
gration laws for applying a “white supremacy” 
principle and assigning “practically prohibitive” 
quotas to eastern peoples, and going so far as to 
recommend the establishment of an organization 
to survey Asiatic immigration needs and to en- 
courage necessary population shifts. 


WHETHER IT WILL BE POSSIBLE in the future to 

harness this pro-immigration sentiment, will 
depend on a number of factors. It will.depend 
on whether the reactionary, inter-party alliance 
will maintain its stranglehold on Congress, as 
well as on whether the country will continue 
to enjoy a high level of employment and pros- 
perity. It will depend on the degree of psycho- 
logical security vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, so 
that the appeal of the anti-Communist argument 
will not suffice to win the debate for the reac- 
tionary side in regard to so many vital national 
issues; and on a continuing program of educa- 
tion by interested civic groups among the grass 
roots of the country. It will depend on the 
ability of denominational, nationality and other 
private groups advocating the interests of par- 
ticular groups of prospective immigrants, to rise 
above parochial considerations and to join in 
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support of general programs from which immi- 
grants of all backgrounds may benefit. 

It will depend, too, on another crucial con- 
sideration: the formulation of clear ideas regard- 
ing an equitable and workable substitute for the 
national origins quota system. 


Were it feasible, in the setting of today’s so- 
ciety, to return to the system of virtually free 
and unlimited immigration. that existed prior to 
World War I, the problem of finding suitable 
criteria of selection would not exist. But such 
return is considered by no one as a serious possi- 
bility today. For the world is in a phase of his- 
tory characterized, for better or worse, by the 
organization and planning of human affairs. In 
this setting, which seems destined to last for a 
long time, the relatively free and spontaneous 
movements of population that took place in the 
19th century—at least between Europe, the 
Western Hemisphere, and the British Common- 
wealth—can hardly be expected to be revived. 


It therefore seems to be universally conceded 
that a ceiling must be placed over the number of 
immigrants permitted to enter each year, though 
judgment as to the height of the ceiling may 
differ. 

No one disputes the view that relatives of 
citizens and resident aliens should be granted 
preferences, though attitudes may differ as to the 
degrees of relationship which should be accorded 
preference. There is also substantial agreement 
that immigrants should fulfill certain minimum 
personal requirements relating to physical and 
mental health, moral character, absence of 
record of criminality or subversive affiliations. 


A frequent proposal is that within the limits 
of the maximum allowed to enter in any year, 
immigrants should be chosen—regardless of their 
race or origin—in some relation to the economic 
and social needs of the U. S. This proposal when 
spelled out, usually takes the form of favoring 
the assignment of preferences to certain pro- 
fessions or occupations based on presumed value 
to the country. In fact, one of the innovations 
of the McCarran Act is that it does precisely 
that, except that it superimposes its economic 
and social preference scheme on the old national 
origins quota system. 


On the other hand, serious qualms have been 
expressed about the proposal to tie immigration 
to such criteria, particularly if they are made 
a sole or even a primary consideration. It is 
feared that by stressing economic considerations 
it becomes too easy to lose sight of the human 
side of immigration and that such schemes may 
degenerate into competition among domestic in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests for cheap labor 
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sources. The ethics of a scheme which operates 
to the prejudice of the less fortunate person who 
may not have had the opportunity to develop 
special skills or to acquire a superior education 
are also questioned. 

An altogether different approach to the prob- 
lem of finding a replacement for the present 
quota system, is one that is provocative in its 
simplicity. It is that immigrants be selected 
(within the limits of whatever ceiling is de- 
cided, and conditional on the fulfillment of 
health and other personal qualifications) on the 
basis of the principle of “first come, first served,” 
without regard to race or national origin. Some- 
times this suggestion is conceived in far-reaching 
terms so as to apply to the world as a whole, 
and sometimes more modestly, to apply on a 
continental or regional basis. 

Various other suggestions have been made 
from time to time, each of which poses difficult 
questions. It has been suggested that the U. S., 
together with other immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries, correlate its immigration policy with the 
needs of the so-called “surplus” population lands, 
whose economies are incapable of supporting 
their present population. It has been suggested 
that the principle of asylum be made a perma- 
nent feature of our fundamental law to provide 
a flexible arrangement for opening our doors, in 
times of crisis, to: the persecuted and oppressed 
of other lands. ; 

The complexity of these questions was un- 
doubtedly in the mind of the President when 
in his message-of June 25, 1952, accompanying 
the veto of the McCarran bill, he recommended 
the establishment of a special commission to 
study the country’s immigration policies. Fol- 
lowing the overriding of the presidential veto, 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman in cooperation with 
a group of eleven other Senators, on June 26, 
introduced a resolution calling for a broad-scale 
and fundamental study and review of our im- 
migration and naturalization policies. The reso- 
lution envisaged the establishment of a commis- 
sion, patterned along the lines of the Hoover 
Commission on the Reorganization of Govern- 
ment, which would make this study. 


Senator Lehman’s proposal was sidetracked by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee which instead, 
on June 21, authorized an investigation of the 
refugee and over-population problems of West- 
ern Europe, to be conducted under the auspices 
of the Judiciary Committee. The Committee 
was authorized by the resolution to study the 
problems created in Western Europe by the flow 
_of escapees and refugees from Communist 
tyranny and to make recommendations regard- 
ing methods to relieve these problems. The Mc- 
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Carran Act proper provides for a joint congres- 
sional committee, composed of representatives 
of the Senate and House Judiciary Committees, 
to conduct a continuous review of the country’s 
immigration policies. 

In a statement made in the Senate on July 4, 
in support of his own resolution, Senator Leh- 
man commented: “Obviously, it is impossible 
for committees which originated the McCarran- 
Walter bill to sit in judgment on their own 
work. Moreover, the study which is actually 
required is much broader in its economic and 
social aspects than the joint congressional com- 
mittee set up under the terms of the McCarran- 
Walter Act can possibly carry out.” 

Obviously sharing the same views as Senator 
Lehman, President Truman on September 4, an- 
nounced the appointment of a special Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Naturalization to carry 
out studies along the lines projected in the Leh- 
man resolution. 


The Commission was requested to give par- 


ticular consideration to: 

1. “The requirements and administration of 
our immigration laws with respect to the 
admission, naturalization and denaturali- 
zation of aliens, and their exclusion and 
deportation. 

2. “The admission of immigrants into this 
country in the light of our present and 
prospective economic and social conditions 
and of other pertinent considerations. 

3. “The effect of our immigration laws, and 
their administration, including the na- 
tional origin quota system, on the conduct 
of the foreign policies of the United States» 
and the need for authority to meet emer- 
gency conditions such as the present over- 
population of parts of western Europe and 
the serious refugee and escapee problems 
in such areas,” 

It is to be hoped, too, that the friends of liberal 

immigration will not allow their disappointment 

over the passage of the McCarran Act to para- 
lyze their activities. Their defeat should rather 
be an incentive to redoubled activity. 
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A Message from James G. Heller 


President of L.Z.O.A. 


HERE IS A GREAT TASK before us in the Zionist 

and in the Jewish world. The two are not 
distinct or antithetical. They are mutual aspects 
of one historic situation. One era of Zionism 
ended with the independence of Israel. But the 
aims of the movement were not exhausted, nor 
its full objectives achieved. My own interest 
in Labor Zionism, the reasons and the hopes 
that prompted me to undertake the presidency 
of the organization, are bound up with all this. 
It is because I believe that it is possible now, 
at this very time, to think through our position, 
to conceive and to establish a pattern, perhaps 
for decades and centuries to come, that I am 
hoping to cast myself unreservedly into the 
service of Labor Zionism and to win new forces 
to our side. In spite of the fact that things have 
barely been begun, there has already been a 
most heartening response. 

Zionism has three great tasks before it: the 
consolidation and development of Israel, the 
weaving of a texture of relationships between 
Israel and the Diaspora, and work for a creative 
Jewish life in America. Upon each of these 
points, deserving of much more extended ana- 
lysis, I can only touch briefly. 

The aim of Zionism was not fully realized 
when Israel became a State. Great as was this 
day, it meant an opportunity, a new road, a re- 
storation of normality, but not an end. With 
their historic experience Jews cannot be so shal- 
low as to believe that the mere forms of state- 
hood are enough. Israel was to redress the un- 
balance of centuries of warped growth. It was 
to effect a change in the emotional status of 
Jews in the world and to regain the possibility 
of integrated, creative life. Surely, this is not 
attained in a day. Nations are plants of slow 
growth. Their progress from root to blossom 
and seed proceeds through complex and mysteri- 
ous ways. It will be long before Israel can at- 
tain to political and economic maturity, long 
before it will be able to fend for itself, to be able 
to do without constant aid from the Jewish 
community of the world, and from the friendly 
democratic nations. It will be even longer before 
Israel will be able to weld into unity the widely 
disparate elements to which it has been opening 
its ports with unparalelled generosity, before 
they will learn to live and work together. It will 
be long before Hebrew moves from the stagé of 
being a miracle of resurrection to the condition 
of stylistic and artistic integration, to the possi- 
bility of unique and original creativeness. And 


this applies to all the arts as well, and certainly, 
beyond them, to the realm of ideas and of faith. 
No. one realizes all these obvious truths more 
clearly than the leaders of thought and life in 
Israel. Exciting as is the taste of new freedom, 
wonderful as have been the achievements of 
Israel in four and a half years, all this is far from 
being an end in itself. Israel is a Jewish State, 
and it will not escape the Jewish passion for 
meaning, for ethical and spiritual content. 


Though it is an aim of Zionism to gather as 
many Jews into Israel as possible, and though 
this does not apply merely to those fleeing for 
their lives, it will be many centuries, if ever, 
before the majority of the Jewish people dwell 
in Israel. We do not know the precise propor- 
tion of Jews who preferred to remain in Babylon, 
when Cyrus had conquered it and issued his edict 
permitting the Return, but it must obviously 
have been greater than those who crossed the 
desert and strove to rebuild the walls of Jerusa- 
lem under Zerubabel We may argue about the 
“dogma” of kibbutz galuyot (the “ingathering 
of the exiles”), but the facts will force them- 
selves upon us. Our times are far removed from 
those of the Second Temple, yet we can learn 
much from the relationship of the Palestinian 
community to that of Babylonia, or of Egypt. 
Out of our history, out of the cultural and spiri- 
tual needs of our own time, we must begin to 
create a web of fruitful relationship between 
yishuv and golah. We have not even begun. 
Practical tasks have been pre-emptive. 


Zionism has a message and a program in regard 
to American Jewish life as well, and it must 
make it its task to make explicit what has been 
implicit, to formulate and to strive to implement 
it. We cannot accept the notion that we are a 
“creed,” or an “ecclesia.” We must therefore 
strive toward an organic Jewish community, 
the revival and spread of Hebrew; the creation 
of Jewish literature; participation in the agencies 
of a democratically constituted Jewish commu- 
nity; the intensification and extension of Jewish 
education. Nor can I help adding, against the 
prejudices of some of my colleagues, that we 
must become involved in the synagogue as the 
historic focus of Jewish life it has always been. 

But all these are general aims, upon which 
in the end all Zionists must unite. What is our 
specific task, and what our specific approach? 

Labor Zionism is Zionism profoundly based 
upon the Jewish tradition, upon the social ideal- 
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ism of the prophets, upon the ethical contour 
of the Law. No central thinker in the field of 
Zionism has ever divorced the hope of Zionism 
from the old Biblical promise: “Zion shall be 
redeemed through justice.” The return to Zion 
was to be also a return to ourselves, a return 
to wholeness. It had to correct the distortions 
of the Diaspora induced by the stresses history 
had forced upon us. Zion was needed as a cor- 
rective not merely for our homelessness, but 
also for our landlessness. 


Labor Zionism was pioneering Zionism bent 
upon the task of reviving an old land and an 
old folk, undertaking assignments much too try- 
ing and much too risky for the old, the conser- 
vative, for those encased in habit. While it made 
its appeal to deeply ingrained traditions, Zion- 
ism also called to the young, the adventurous, the 
visionary. 

All this seems to me to have become much 
more concretely true within these last years. 
We have moved from the period when the ques- 
tion was: “Shall Israel be?” to that which fol- 
lows upon its heels: ““What shall Israel be?” The 
Jews of the world have a valid interest in the 
answer to this question, and a right to express 
their opinion. 

It is our conviction that all over the United 
States there are large numbers of Jews who go 
along with this analysis, who will range them- 
selves on our side. 


The task of Labor Zionism now is to make all 
this clear not to small groups, but to hundreds 
of thousands of American Jews. This does not 
mean that we intend to dilute the movement, 
but to expand and strengthen it. The time is 
now ripe for this. 


We must expand in various directions. Not 
all at once, for that is a practical impossibility. 
But according to a careful schedule of time and 
work. We must find greater resources with 
which to enlarge our work of Education, Mem- 
bership, Youth Work. We must utilize our mag- 
nificent publications to even better advantage. 
We must create a working force, not of pro- 
fessionals, but of comrades. We must create a 
literature of Labor Zionism in this country. We 
must build up youth work, and the educational 
institutions that now exist, and some we must 
help bring into existence. We must foster 
Habonim and expand its training of chalu- 
tzim from America. We must work toward 
discovering young people, who will go to Israel, 
because there they will be able to lead a whole 
Jewish life, who will go not driven by fear but 
by hope, not mainly to get but to give. We must 
play a much greater role in fostering many new 
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activities of inter-relationship with Israel, in the 
coming and going of emissaries, of students and 
teachers, of workers and theorists, in both- direc- 
tions.. We must also identify ourselves more 
clearly with the liberal tradition and liberal need 
here in America, for as Labor Zionists we do 
not believe that we have done our full task in 
working for Israel. The same passion that has 
turned us toward Labor Israel involves us as 
Americans. 

No one would entertain the delusion that these 
things can be done single-handed. This is an 
undertaking of great magnitude, which must 
draw in many men. I am emboldened to believe 
that this will happen. I. regard myself as a 
symbol—as a sign of the will of many to move 
toward the goals I have outlined. During. the 
coming months it is my purpose to utilize the 
forces available to us, to summon new forces 
to align themselves with us, and to help create 
the machinery necessary for all this of which 
I have written. 

I approach this great task with a sense of 
gladness. What more can one ask than such an 


‘opportunity? I approach it with the deep be- 


lsief that it can be done, that we can build up 
a force of Jewish idealism in America. 


Chaver Brettschneider 


49 East Seventh Street New York City 


Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 

Chaverim and Chaveroth of the Jewish Na- 

tional Workers’ Alliance, the Officers and 

Members of the General Executive, the Offi- 

cers and Members of the City Committee, 
and Wishes Them All 
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Alexandra Kollontai and the Jews 
of Theresienstadt 


by S. Adler-Rudel 


We I WAS a young man the name of Alex- 


andra Kollontai, the Soviet woman diplo- 


mat who died not long ago, had a special charm 
for my generation. I do not know the exact 
reason for this, but to us she was a legendary 
figure. Perhaps this was so because she left a 
famous aristocratic family to join the revolu- 
tionary movement. Or maybe it was because of 
her remarkable courage in proclaiming her views 
regarding relationships between men and wo- 
men, or because she was the first woman to 
hold such important diplomatic posts—she was 
Soviet ambassador first in Mexico and later in 
the Scandinavian countries. In any case, we 
followed closely everything she said or did. 

I did not dream that I would ever meet her 
personally. Such an opportunity came during 
the world war. 


TN 1944 THE JEWISH AGENCY sent me to Swe- 
den for the second time in the interests of 
its rescue work. 


I was at that time especially interested in the 
concentration camp at Theresienstadt because I 
knew that many of my close friends were there. 
In this camp the Germans concentrated many 
Jewish intellectuals from western Europe. 

The war was nearing its end. It was evident 
that it was merely a matter of months before 
the total collapse of the German armies. I shud- 
dered at the thought of the Jews still remaining 
in the concentration camps. Though I am not 
a military expert, it occurred to me that it might 
be possible to influence the Russians to hasten 
their march westward toward Theresienstadt. 

This may have sounded like a foolish notion, 
especially since Theresienstadt was not on the 
direct line of the Russian advance. But I be- 
came obsessed with the idea and decided to do 
all I could to carry it out. 

Since as a resident of England I had been 
brought to Sweden on a British plane, I was duty 
bound to report to the British embassy all my 
moves. I therefore went to the ambassador and 
told him my plan. I begged him to try to arrange 





S. Adler-Rudel, long active on behalf of the Jewish 
Agency, now lives in Israel. 


an appointment for me with the Soviet ambassa- 
dor. He said he could not do it without author- 
ization from London. Besides, he added, Ma- 
dam Kollontai who represented Russia, was a 
sick woman and lived out of town. He had not 
seen her in months. 


I then went to Herschel Johnson, ambassador 
of the United States, the man who later repre- 
sented the U. S. at the United Nations session 
which approved the establishment of Israel. He 
had always shown interest in my efforts on be- 
half of the rescue of Jews, and. his door was 
always open before me. 


He did not think my idea was at all foolish, 
but he said he could not intervene in military 
matters and he doubted whether I could get an 
appointment with Madam Kollontai. 


These two failures did not discourage me. My 
stubbornness increased. The more I discussed the 
plan the more determined I became to accomp- 
lish something in this regard. Theresienstadt is 
in Czechoslovakia. So I decided to appeal to 
the Consul of the Czech Government in Exile 
in Sweden. This decision was strengthened when 
I learned that the Consul was a personal friend | 
of Madam Kollontai. 


I went to him and told him my plan and asked 
him to introduce me to her. He liked my idea, 
but he argued that he first had to contact his 
government in London. I explained to him that 
I was not interested in a formal diplomatic in- 
troduction, that all I wanted was to make a 
personal appeal to Madam Kollontai on humani- 
tarian grounds. He thought for a while then 
promised, not very convincingly, to talk the 
matter over with Kollontai. His lukewarm 
promise did not bolster my hopes and I felt that 
I had to seek other avenues of approach to her. 

I then met a high ranking official of the Swed- 
ish government who was also a close friend of 
Kollontai and begged him to help me. He 
listened to me attentively but also said that he 
could do nothing without the permission of his 
government. 


“Much time passes before a government acts,” 
I said, “and the danger that the Jews in There- 
sienstadt will be exterminated is great. Waiting 
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when I returned to my hotel some days later, 
I found an invitation to come to the Soviet Em- 
bassy the following day. Since everyone had 
told me that Madam Kollontai was not in con- 
dition to receive me, I assumed that one of the 
officials at the Embassy would see me, and I de- HARRY WALDMAN 
cided to discuss my plan with him. 

I came to the Soviet Embassy at the appointed 
time and gave my name to the doorman. At that 
instant a young man, who seemed to have waited 
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for me, came up, took my card and said: ‘‘Ma- GASTONIA COMBED YARN 
dam Kollontai is expecting you.” CORPORATION 

The young man left. He returned a while |}. 
later and escorted me into a small and modestly 6 


furnished room. There I was confronted by a 
handsome elderly woman She did not. rise to 
greet me. Later I learned that due to her illness 
it was difficult for her to rise. She held my card 
in her hand and alternately looked from it to 
me and back again. 
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Until that minute I had not thought in what a 
language we would converse. My name sounds 
German but my visiting card was in English and CAKE BAKERS UNION 
I came as a representative of the Jewish Agency Local 51 of Greater New York 


for Palestine. As often happens when people 
meet for the first time and do not know who 
should start the conversation, a moment of em- 
barrassment ensued. I broke the silence and | 
asked in English: “Your Excellency, in what _ 
language should we speak?” Greetings from . 

She once again looked at the card and then 
at me and answered in German: “Let us speak EASTERN OUT-OF-TOWN DEPT. ‘ 
German. The language did us no harm and all 1L.6.W.U 2 
of us studied it well.” : gi ainittite 


H. HOROWITZ, President N. EHRLICH, Manager 
HARRY LOBER, Secretary 
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Thus it came about that after Stalingrad and f 
at the time when the gas chambers were in ac- IsrazL Horowr1z, Gen. Manager ; 
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tion, the ambassador of the Soviet Union and — 
the representative of the Jewish Agency in Eng- 
land discussed the great misfortune of the Jewish 
people in the German language. New Year Greetings to our Many Jewish 


From experience I knew that a talk with an Friends and Customers 
ambassador lasts not more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and that I had to explain the object e 
of my visit within this short time. But even 
before I was well launched on my talk she 
showered me with questions such as: What is the 
Jewish Agency? What are its objectives? Who 
are its leaders? How were they elected and by OPTIMO CIGARS di 
whom? I was afraid that she would involve me 
in such conversation for the duration of the 
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interview and that I would not have a chance 
to discuss the matter which brought me there. 
Ten minutes passed and she still asked questions. 
Then she noticed that I was glancing impatiently 
at my watch and she said: 

“You need not hurry. I have enough time 
for you and we can talk as long as you want.” 

For about twenty minutes she asked me for- 
mal questions only, then she suddenly remarked: 
“Tell me, is there truth in what the papers 
write about what Hitler does to the Jews?” 


I knew that the Russian papers then published 
a series of articles by Ilya Ehrenburg, Vassili 
Grossman and others on the subject of Hitler’s 
plan to annihilate the Jewish people. 

“Why do you ask, Your Excellency?” I said. 
“Didn’t you read the descriptions of Ehrenburg 
and Grossman?” 

“IT know what they write,” she answered. “But 
they—they are journalists. I want to know the 
truth.” 


I told her all I knew about the concentration 
camps of before the war, about Lublin, about 
the gas chambers, until I came to talk about 
the camp at Theresienstadt. I told her what 
kind of people were kept there—the last rem- 
nants of the Jewish infelligentzia of western Eu- 
rope. I told her my fears that when the Ger- 
mans realized that they had to evacuate Czechos- 
lovakia they would murder everyone in the 
Theaesienstadt camp. Then I told her my re- 
quest—that she suggest to the Soviet- govern- 
ment to try to take he Germans by surprise and 
capture Theresienstadt before the Germans 
could deport or kill the inmates of the camp 


I concluded with the following words: 
“Though the British government brought me 
to Sweden and I enjoy the hospitality of the 
Swedish government, I did not come to you on 
a political errand, but as one human being to 
another. You are a woman whose name I recall 
from my earliest youth. Iam sure that you will 
understand the great human tragedy that is now 
being enacted, and the humanitarian duty to 
rush assistance as much as possible.” 


When I finished there was silence in the room. 
I saw that she tried to restrain her tears and 
could not utter a word. The silence lasted some 
minutes. I did not know what to do next, so 
I waited. She finally regained her composure. 

“Many of the things you told me,” she said, 
are new to me. “Others have been confirmed 
from other sources. But the subject is a mili- 
tary one and in such matters the general staff 
decides. However, I can assure you that before 
the day is over I,will cable Moscow the entire 
content of our conversation, and I beg you to 
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believe me that I will do everything in my power 
to save the people of Theresienstadt.”’ 
I thanked her and left. 


T HOPED TO RECEIVE an answer from her, but 

no letter came. Then I was suddenly recalled 
to London. Some days after my return to that 
city I was invited to come to the Soviet Embassy: 
I was received by the secretary of the embassy. 
He said: 

“The Foreign Ministry in Moscow instructed 
me to inform you that the government had re- 
ceived a report concerning your conversation 
with Madam Kollontai and that everything will 
be done to fulfill your request.” 

I do not know what followed in this regard? 
I do know that a Russian army and a Ukrainian 
army, coming from different directions, entered 
Theresienstadt almost simultaneously and that 
they succeeded in saving thirty thousand Jews 
there. 
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“The Enlightened Will Understand” 


(A Reflection on the Book of Jonah] 
by Jacob Sloan 


Cp Now, after having known the Book of 

Jonah for almost twenty years, do I begin 
to understand the fascination that the story of 
that unhappy man who fled his mission of mercy 
in vain has for me. 


Jonah has always been connected in my 
thoughts with Job. But I have always known 
intuitively the source of my sympathy for Job. 
He is the strong-minded hero who refuses to be 
consoled, or convinced, or condemned by the 
specious religiosity of his conventional friends. 
They cannot make him agree that there must 
be a good reason why virtuous men suffer. In 
vain they quote the old saws of morality at him, 
challenge him to prove that he has never sinned, 
and threaten him with perdition if he persists 
in denying that virtue is eventually triumphant. 
I have always been happy with the ending of 
Job, where God himself appears to overwhelm 
Job tn a whirlwind of magnificent mysteries. 
For I consider that Job won his point and proved 
his pious friends to be wrong. He had insisted 
all along that if he could argue with Cod direct- 
ly he would be satisfied. True, when God does 
appear Job does not even try to debate with Him. 
But then God’s answer, that His ways are su- 
perior to 2 human understanding that cannot 
fathom the ways of His creations, is unanswer- 
able so long as there is a single aspect of the 
workings of the universe that science has not 
investigated and philosophy encompassed. Job 
went as far as man could go in believing in and 
yet doubting God; and the fact that he was re- 
buffed at this furthest point is a tribute to Job’s 
perseverance and integrity, rather than a sign 
of his weakness. So I have always believed that 
the comparison “‘patient as Job,” though strictly 
speaking wrong when one considers Job’s re- 
fusal to bear his fate in silence, still is essentially 
correct, in view of Job’s stubborn insistence on 
a direct meeting with the author of his afflictions. 
For Job could and did outwait his disappointing 
friends, his pathetic wife (who urged him to 
blaspheme and win an easy death), and, per- 
haps hardest of all, he could outlast the senseless 


boils. 





Jacob Sloan, an editor of the American Jewish Year Book, 
has previously appeared in the pages of Jewish Frontier 
and has contributed poetry and essays to Commentary and 
other magazines, 


Jonah has always seemed somewhat like Job 
to me, perhaps because he too questioned God’s 
inevitable rightness. But it was not until the 
other day that the fullness of his meaning to 
me began to become apparent. 

I was mulling over the cryptic commentary 
to the Book of Jonah written by the medieval 
Hebrew poet Abraham ibn Ezra. In his typically 
lucid but guarded fashion Ibn Ezra was ques- 
tioning the tradition that identified the Jonah 
of the Book of that name with the Jonah, the 
son of Amittai, who is mentioned in the twenty- 
fifth verse of the fourteenth chapter of the Sec- 
ond Book of Kings as a prophet who lived during 
the reign of Jeroboam II in the first half of the 
eighth century B.C.E. Modern critics agree with 
Ibn Ezra’s early skepticism, placing Jonah in 
the post-exilic period—probably the fifth cen- 
tury—on the basis of internal evidence, particu- 
larly language. 

But, as often happens when one comes to 
grips with an old master, it was not Ibn Ezra’s 
novel conclusions that struck me, nor even his 
remarkable critical acumen, but rather his argu- 
ments themselves, which seemed to refer not only 
to the Book of Jonah but to my own situation 
as well. 


“It is odd,” Abraham Ibn Ezra begins, “that 
a sage who knew God and His deeds should think 
of fleeing from Him in whose hands he is, and 
the world is filled with His glory. Or how could 
one who rebelled against the Name of God 
prophesy? And yet it is written that he was 
a prophet... Another question: If Jonah found 
the word of God, why did he flee? ... Our 
sages have said that Jonah was zealous of Israel’s 
glory [its unique relationship with God]. But 
now let me hint at a secret: Some men make 
verses from birth; others have to study it. Just 
as it is possible to accept, so it is possible not 
to accept; and the second is easier than the first. 
... The enlightened will comprehend.” 

Now, I admit-that I am not sure of Abraham 
ibn Ezra’s complete meaning in this passage, not 
being one of the fortunate few “enlightened” 
scholars who can “comprehend” nowadays. But 
there are two ideas here that I believe I can 
grasp—perhaps because I have been groping to- 
ward an expression of them myself for some time. 

The first thought has to do with commitment. 
There are some men, Ibn Ezra seems to me to 
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indicate, for whom commitment to a cause or 
mission (in this case, prophecy) is as natural or 
inevitable as writing poetry is to a “born” poet. 
But there are others who have to learn how to 
“accept” the commitment; who learn perhaps 
only after having fled the commitment, as Jo- 
nah did. For Ibn Ezra does not agree that Jonah 
was a prophet who refused to carry out a par- 
ticular mission. Rather, he saw Jonah as a po- 
tential pre-prophet who ran away from God 
because, not being a complete prophet, he did 
not realize that a prophet cannot run away from 
God—for the prophet, God is internal. Jonah 
could not have been really committed to .pro- 
phecy because a prophet could doubt himself, 
as Moses and Jeremiah did, but not his mission, 
as Jonah did. I think that Ibn Ezra is implying 
here that it was the experience of Nineveh that 
made Jonah a prophet, unlike the born prophets 
who accepted their commitments in the flash of 
God’s revelation to them. Again in this respect, 
as Ibn Ezra points out, Jonah resembled Moses. 


I do not agree with Ibn Ezra’s second thought, 
and I think that the point of disagreement is 
significant. Ibn Ezra’s declares wryly that it is 
easier not to accept a commitment like prophecy 
that it is to accept it. This is a pragmatic com- 
ment which however, like much common sense, 
is only partly true. When one has reached the 
point where he can seriously consider a revolu- 
tionary commitment there is certainly a strong 
tendency to try to turn aside, to wish to return 
to one’s situation before the possibility of com- 
mitment ever arose. On the other hand, when 
one reaches the point of having to choose be- 
tween the action of commitment, and the in- 
action of non-commitment, the first may well 
be the easier choice, simply because action al- 
ways seems a more hopeful choice. At such 
moments it may be harder not to accept the 
commitment than to accept it, harder to re- 
member the important scruples (mostly of per- 
sonal unfitness) than it is to forget the unsatis- 
factory past. 


It is here, I think, that the Book of Jonah has 
always spoken to me, as a Jew and as a human 
being. As a Jew, because I believe that for the 
Jew the question of commitment—to a religion, 
a society, a system of ideas, an esthetic—is cru- 
cial. Until recently, Jewish history was a descrip- 
tion of our commitment as a group to any force 
that could allow us to continue to transcend our 
present. That is not the case now. We are in- 
tent only on retaining the present, desperate not 
to die. We fear to commit ourselves to any idea 
other than that of our survival, to any power 
other than power itself. 
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And the Book of Jonah speaks to me as a hu- 
man being because, like Jonah, I too prefer not 
to accept even the most lofty of commitments, 
the religious commitment to God and the social 
commitment to man, so long as I have not had 
Jonah’s experience. True, I should like to be 
committed, to believe in God and man. But I 
cannot believe that the desire to believe is enough. 

“The enlightened will understand.” 
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A Liberal Voter's Dilemma 


Light Remarks on a Weighty Subject 


by Shlomo Katz 


Ww NOVEMBER 4 getting ever closer, I am 
developing a considerable pressure of re- 
sentment against—of all people—Norman Tho- 
mas. This resentment, it should be understood, 
is not of a personal nature. Despite many dis- 
agreements I always had a liking for the man 
and the sincerity and forthrightness of his inter- 
pretation of socialism which almost lifted it out 
of the realm of politics into the field of good will 
and human kindness. But as long as Norman 
Thomas used to be the perennial socialist candi- 
date for President, election days were simple; a 
liberal could with a clear conscience pull the 
curtain of the voting booth behind himself and 
give him his vote, then emerge into the outside 
world feeling righteous, civic minded and other- 
Wise enjoying a sense of social conscious bliss. 
Now Thomas’ absence from the ballot will be 
felt by many liberal voters. The lines between 
the two major parties are very tenuously drawn 
and choosing between them is a dizzying per- 
formance. No sooner are all the positive factors 
‘in favor of one of the candidates properly 
‘stacked than all sorts of legitimate misgivings 
‘begin to undermine the column. There is gen- 
jeral Eisenhower. As a matter of habit, as well 
as for more convincing reasons, a liberal is prone 
to turn thumbs down on a Republician candi- 
date. In the present instance there is the addi- 
tional factor of Eisenhower’s military back- 
ground. In a country where soldiering was never 
a word of praise it is not easy to become re- 
-conciled to a general, a man who has spent 
‘nearly all his adult lief in a uniform, as Chief 
‘Executive. And though it is true that this coun- 
try had some outstanding generals such as Wash- 
‘ington and Jackson as presidents, the social 
:climate of today arouses some justifiable mis- 
‘givings on the-subject. 
« But after these and Eisenhower’s other politi- 
:cal drawbacks are summed up, there suddenly 
,emerges one important factor in his favor—his 
inickname. It would be pleasant and instructive 
;to have a president nicknamed Ike. Its educa- 
:tional effects on the mentality of the country 
tare incalculable. A president known as Ike (it 
;would be still more effective if we had a presi- 
‘dent known as Izzy or Tony) would automa- 
‘tically serve as a deterrent to prejudice. I realize 
that I will be accused of looking for a Jewish 
,angle where none exists. But this isn’t so. This 


country needs more inter-group tolerance and 
understanding. A president named Ike would 
not eliminate the need for an adequate civil 
rights program, but his appelation should not be 
underestimated. This country once had a presi- 
dent called Abe and there are still. no regrets 
over his election, north of the Mason and Dixon 
Line, at least. 

On the democratic side of the fence the choice 
is equally difficult. President Truman has acted 
in the past four years in a manner that would 
easily win him a liberal’s vote. But he is not in 
the running. Adlai Stevenson, on his part, tries 
hard to avoid outright identification with the 
New and Fair Deals. A liberal voter scans 
Stevenson’s record and finds there little to sway 
him powerfully in the direction of the Illinois 
governor. He is largely an unknown quantity. 
He may turn out to be a great and liberal execu- 
tive like Roosevelt, but there is no certainty that 
he will do so. He seems to be an astute politician, 
but that is not a quality to determine the mind 
of a liberal. His name, Adlai, is Biblical. But 
its social and educational influence is zero. It 
might as well be Abednego or Shadrach. As a 
social factor it cannot be classed together with 
Abraham, let alone with Ike. Nor does it even 
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compare in popular appeal with a name like 
Harry, which for sheer democratic equalitarian- 
ism has few peers. 


The chief candidates of the two major parties 
are thus not too far apart in the affections of 
a liberal. Eisenhower does not refuse unequivo- 
cally to support McCarthy? Neither does Steven- 
son pronounce anathema on the Dixiecrats. 
Eisenhower appears to seek the support of the 
ultra conservative Taft faction in the Republi- 
can Party. Stevenson has not so far gone on 
record against Senator McCarran. Thus each 
minus for the Republicans is balanced by a 
minus of approximately equal magnitude on the 
side of the Democrats, and the pluses on each 
side also appear with more or less equal frequen- 
cy, or lack thereof. Ps 


As for the minor parties, four years ago some 
liberals did squint in the direction of the Pro- 
gressive Party, though immediately chastising 
themselves for such sinful thoughts. Still they 
could not help directing such sidelong glances. 
Henry Wallace had been vice president along- 
side Roosevelt. Liberal memories were on his 
side. Today the Progressive Party cannot even 
casually interest a liberal voter. It is altogether 
too obvious for whom the Progressive Party is 
fronting. There remain the Socialist Labor 
Party, the Prohibition Party, the Vegetarian 
Party, and similar aggregates. 


It is reflections like the above that make one 
resentful of Norman Thomas. He could have 
settled the argument of the liberal with him- 
self by running for president once more. Then 
it again would have been possible to go into the 
voting booth this November and come out with 
a feeling of political righteousness, as well as 
with that sense of futility that so often seems to 
be the concommitant of righteousness. 


Now it will not be a simple matter. The 
liberal voter will go into the booth. He will post- 
pone the final moment by voting first for Sena- 
tor, Congressman, sheriff,-alderman, judge, fire 
marshal, justice of the peace and all the other 
assorted candidates concerning whom there is 
little doubt and whose election is probably not 
crucial in any case. But it is possible to evade 
the issue just so long and no longer. The decisive 
moment arrives. It is necessary to pull one of 
the first levers. The line of voters outside is 
getting impatient. The policeman on duty is 
getting suspicious about the loyalty of the one 
in the booth. Very tentatively the liberal voter 
will tug at the Stevenson lever, only to recall 
how nice it would be to have a president named 
Ike. He may then lightly touch the Eisenhower 
lever. But the feel of the Republican metal and 
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the harsh gleam in the eye of the eagle will bring 
him back to his political senses. Can he possibly 
do anything that would place him in the same 
camp with the followers of Taft? Back and 
forth, back and forth his finger will wander, 
until a peremptory verbal nudge from one of 
those on duty will force the issue and with eyes 
closed and an unuttered “God forgive me” on 
his lips he will pull the Stevenson lever all the 
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way down. But as he emerges from the booth 
to face the disapproving glances of the impatient 
voters standing in line, the liberal will not feel 
fulfilled, triumphant, a soldier honorably dis- 
charged after his battle in the cause of right. 
Instead there will be doubt in his heart, and a 
longing for days gone by when the picture of 
the torch held high easily guided him to the 
familiar name of Norman Thomas. 


The Luck of Marc Antokolsky 


by M. Yarblum 


N FEBRUARY, 1871, the sculptor Marc M. 

Antokolski (born Mordecai ben Matisyahu) 
completed his famous sculpture of Ivan the 
Terrible. Czar Alexander II honored Antokol- 
ski with a personal visit to his studio. The Czar 
expressed his enthusiasm and bought the statue 
for the Hermitage Museum for the sum of 
eight thousand rubles—a fabulous sum in those 
days. The Academy of Arts then awarded Anto- 
kolski the highest honor at its disposal—mem- 
bership in the Academy. The renowned art cri- 
tics Stassov and Turgenev wrote enthusiastic 
articles about the statue and foretold a brilliant 
future for the sculptor. 

All of these things came suddenly upon Anto- 
kolski. He said: “I went to sleep a poor man; 
I woke up rich. Yesterday I was unknown; to- 
day I am the fashion.” 

Were Marc Antokolski to rise from the dead 
today and read what the First Great Soviet En- 
cyclopedia said about him in 1926 and what 
the second edition of that work published in 
1950—as well as numerous articles in the com- 
munist press—has to say, he would be no less 
amazed. The evolution of social thought in the 
Soviet Union can be gauged by comparing the 
Soviet Encyclopedia’s treatment of Antokolski 
in 1926 and in 1950. The praise that is heaped 
upon him now does not rightly belong to him. 
It merely reflects the change in the affections 
of the Soviet arbiters of culture for such char- 
acters as Ivan the Terrible and Yermak. Anto- 
kolski is the indirect and innocent beneficiary 
of this change. 

In 1926 the Great Soviet Encyclopedia did 
not think too highly of Antokolski. He was 
allotted altogether about forty lines of type, 
half a column on a page consisting of two 
columns. There was no portrait of the sculptor 
nor any reproductions of his work. The fact of 
Antokolski’s Jewishness was mentioned casually 


in a few words: “He was born in Vilna toa 
poor Jewish family.” Not a word about his 
sculptures on Jewish themes, such as The Jew- 
ish Tailor, Nathan the Wise and others. Not 
a hint of Antokolski’s great composition The 
Attack of the Inquisition on the Jews on which 
he had: worked for six years. When it was com- 
pleted Stassov wrote about it: “In all of Anto- 
kolski’s work there is no greater or more power- 
ful theme. Here he deals with oppression, the 
tragic fate of an entire people. Artistically, too, 
Antokolski tries here something new and un- 
usual.” This work gained for Antokolski the 
displeasure of the Academy. The statue was 
later destroyed. In the last years of his life 
Antokolski returned to the subject of the In- 
quisition and its persecution of the Jews. 

The First Great Soviet Encyclopedia of 1926 
made no mention of all this. There were only a 
few dry entries, such as : “1871—Ivan the Ter- 
rible, which made him famous. Awarded title 
of Academy member for it; later title of Pro- 
fessor. Most important sculptor of the society 
‘Peredvizhnik’ ... During his Italian period he 
made a number of sculptures in the spirit of his- 
torical naturalism—Peter the Great, Jesus Be- 
fore the People, The Death of Socrates, and 
others.” At the end of the 1926 entry there is 
an evaluation of the artist: “His name is to this 
day (1926) popular among broad circles of 
Russian intellectuals, but his fame does not cor- 
respond to his significance for the history of 
Russian sculpture. His banality and the ele- 
mentary character of his historical images for 
which he could never find final artistic sculp- 
tural forms contributed to his success.” 


Banality and lack of artistic formulation— 
such was the official Soviet verdict on Anto- 
kolski in 1926. What a far cry from the ful- 
some praises heaped upon him in the 1950 ver- 
sion of the Soviet Encyclopedia. Yet Antokol- 
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ski died in 1902, and he could not have affected 
this change in judgment with new works. 


Volume II of the new, 1950 Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia treats Antokolski far more reverently than 
its predecessor. Three columns of text are de- 
voted to him instead of the previous half a 
column. His portrait is included as well as four 
reproductions of his work (Peter I, Ivan the 
Terrible, Nestor and Yermak). It is true that 
Antokolski’s Jewishness is still referred to in 
the same brief notice as before. But some of 
his earlier sculptures are now mentioned, with 
a slight modification in one of them. The sculp- 


‘ture “The Jewish Tailor” is simply called ‘The 


Tailor.” Then comes the latter day appraisal 
of the artist and his work. In 1950 Antokolski 
is ‘an excellent Russian sculptor,” “a convinced 
follower of the democratic trend in art,” “‘striv- 
ing for artistic truth.” The 1926 accusation of 
banality has given way to yearning for truth. 

“Later,” the new encyclopedia says, ‘“Anto- 
kolski expressed his progressive democratic con- 
cepts in the images of persons whose lives are 
linked with the glory of Russia, with great 
governmental changes and with military heroism 
displayed for the benefit of the fatherland. 
Antokolski’s patriotic feelings as a citizen found 
expression in the series of historical images 
which he created: Ivan the Terrible, Peter I, 
Yermak and others. These works determine 
Antokolski’s place in the history of Russian art.” 

Now things become clear. Antokolski’s art 
hasn’t changed, but the Soviet attitude toward 
Ivan the Terrible and Yermak has undergone 
a radical transformation between 1926 and 1950. 
The volume of the first encyclopedia containing 
the entry on Yermak was published in 1932. 
It then denied the legend that Yermak was the 
conqueror of Siberia. Instead he was described 
as a person who continued the policy of seizure 
initiated by the government of Moscow long be- 
fore him. Yermak was defined as one of many 
representatives of the early stages of Czarist 
colonial expansion, one of the numerous Cossack 
leaders who looted along the Don and the Volga 
and shed much blood of Tartars, Ostiaks and 
other tribes. ‘The Czarist government,” the 
encyclopedia of 1932 said, “‘encouraged the ‘pa- 
triotic’? and chauvinist idealization of Yermak. 
These legends served to justify the ‘rights’ of 
Czarism to dominate Siberia and to loot foreign 
peoples.” . 

This was the Soviet picture of Yermak then. 
But now? It is enough to glance into the his- 
tory book for high school students issued in 
1945 to see the new idealization of Yermak, 
which serves as the basis for the new evaluation 
of Antokolski. ‘(In the sculpture of Yermak) 
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Antokolski expressed the patriotism, the daring 
and the power of the Russian soldier whose name 
is linked with the joining of Siberia to the multi- 
national Russian state.” 

The volumes of the new encyclopedia con- 
taining the entries on Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter I have not appeared yet. But the history 
text book referred to above is a sufficient clue 
to the glorification that awaits these historical 
figures, and the following passage from the 1950 
encyclopedia article leaves no doubt on the sub- 
ject. “Antokolski believed that patriotic and 
historical themes correspond to the democratic 
and national interests of progressive Russian 
culture. His works represent the development 
of the best traditions of Russian sculpture. . . 
His passionate faith in the Russian people, the 
profundity of his creations, the clarity of ex- 
pression of his plastic language, his high degree 
of mastery of realism testify to the primary 
role of Antokolski in the world of sculpture dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century.” 

Were Antokolski to come to life for a mo- 
ment he would be amazed, but since he was an 
intelligent man he would soon understand the 
true cause of the change in his fortunes. 

As a post script it should perhaps be added 
that Antokolski’s luck with the Soviet commis- 
sars of culture is unique. Others have fared less 
well—Marx, for example. Karl Marx is being 
abbreviated or erased. His bitter criticism of 
Czarist foreign policy is considerably shortened 
or altogether omitted. The publication of the 
complete works of Marx and Engels by the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute has lately come to 
a halt. There are many reasons for this, but one 
of them is the severely negative attitude of Marx 
and Engels toward the czarist despotism and its 
foreign policies in particular. It is inconvenient 
to publish these. Somebody might start think- 
ing and making comparisons. Who can foresee 
what such thoughts might lead to." 
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Education in lsrael 


HE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM of Is- 

rael presents many paradoxical 
features. It is not a homogeneous 
whole, patterned after an ideal 
blue-print first drawn at the estab- 
lishment of the State. The State 
had to take already existent, di- 
vergent patterns and seek to fuse 
them into a framework flexible 
enough to make allowance for 
variety in method and purpose. 
As a result, you can find in Israel 
examples of first-rate progressive 
schools as well as backward and 
outmoded institutions. The pres- 
ence of four separate “trends,” 
each with its own network of 
schools and individual educational 
philosophy, can only be properly 
understood if the historic evolu- 
tion of the country is borne in 
mind. 

It was fortunate that at the close 
of the Mandate Israel was not ob- 
liged to start from scratch and 
had the basis for an educational 
structure at its.disposal, but many 
of the anomalous problems which 
beset the Israeli school system stem 
from conditions which originally 
obtained. Now this system, com- 
plex from its inception, must meet 
the immense cultural and material 
difficulties presented by the immi- 
grant influx. It must cope not 
only with general problems of 
democratic education, challenging 
under the best of circumstances, 
but with equally vital questions 
peculiar to itself. And one must 
constantly bear in mind that 
though the absolute numbers in- 
volved may not appear impressive, 
the nature of the problems is colos- 
sal. Nowhere has there been made 
so radical an attempt to educate in 
common children not only: from 
different lands and social back- 
grounds but from different civil- 
izations. The Ingathering of Exiles 
represents an ingathering not only 
in space from the four corners of 
the earth but in time from various 
cultural periods. The school must 
be the immediate point of fusion 
for East and West, for remote 
antiquity and the 20th century. 
So bold an experiment in demo- 
cratic education is unique. 


by Marie Syrkin 


A brief review of the history 
of Israeli education will serve to 
indicate how closely its develop- 
ment reflects the successive stages 
of Jewish settlement in Palestine; 
it falls into three distinct phases: 
pre-Mandate; Mandate; State. 


N THE PERIOD before the Man- 

date, when the Jewish popula- 
tion was numerically small, noth- 
ing approximating even a rudimen- 
tary school system was in exist- 
ence. Schools were more or less 
improvised to meet the needs of 
the slowly growing Yisituv. Since 
settlers came to Palestine for a 
variety of motives, the schools re- 
flected this diversity. In hallowed 
religious centers such as Jerusalem 
or Safed could be found orthodox 
Yeshivahs (religious schools) of 
considerable “age and tradition. In 
the new agricultural settlements, 
scattered over all parts of the coun- 
try, schools would be opened as 
the young members of the collec- 
tive farms married and reared 
children. Secular schools in the 
towns were assisted by grants from 
philanthropic European _institu- 
tions such as the French Alliance 
Israelite or the Hilfsverein of Ger- 
man Jews. No links existed be- 
tween any of these institutions. 


The first steps toward the crea- 
tion of a central authority were 
taken when the Mandatory re- 
gime came into being. By then 
both the size of the Jewish popu- 
lation and the number of schools 
of various types began to warrant 
central planning and organization. 
Consequently, in 1918, the World 
Zionist Organization assumed con- 
trol of Jewish education in Pales- 
tine. It allocated funds for an 
educational budget, and for some 
time continued to be the chief 
financial source for the Yishuv’s 
educational needs. In its task it 
was assisted by the steadily in- 
creasing participation of the Jew- 
ish community and _ insignificant 
gran s from the Palestine Govern- 
ment. However, at no period did 
the Mandatory Power give ade- 
quate support to Jewish education. 


In the years between 1920 and 
1940, the Palestine Government 
spent three and a half million 
Pounds on education, but only one- 
eighth of this amount went to 
subsidize Jewish schools even 
though the Jewish community bore 
the major tax burden. 


The participation of the Yishuv, 
on the other hand, kept pace with 
the growth of the Jewish commu- 
nity. In 1918, for instance, when 
the Zionist Organization had first 
stepped into the picture, its con- 
tribution to the educational budget 
had been 89% whereas that of the 
Yishuv had been ortly 11%. By 
1932, the contribution of the 
Yishuv had risen to 63% whereas 
the Jewish Agency only provided 
23% 

When the Zionist Organization 
first assumed responsibility for 
education none of the various 
schools had as yet been organized 
into separate ideological systems. 
In 1920, the Mizrachi demanded 
autonomy for their religious 
schools. The granting of this de- 
mand resulted in the establish- 
ment of two “trends,” one secular, 
and one religious. In 1926, the 
labor settlements secured recogni- 
tion for their network of schools. 
By this time the problem of edu- 
cation in the large kibbutzim had 
become a genuine concern; a gen- 
eration of children had sprung up 
who had to be taught the ideals 
and way of life of their parents. 
Consequently the Zionist Organ- 
ization granted the labor schools 
equality with the two other trends. 
During this period the ultra or- 
thodox Agudath Israel had been 
developing a school system of its 
own. Because of its opposition to 
political Zionism, Agudath Israel 
had maintained itself apart from 
the Jewish community and re- 
ceived a subvention directly from 
the Mandatory Government. 


In 1933 control of education 
passed from the Zionist Organiza- 
tion to the Vaad Leumi, the Na- 
tional Council of the Yishuv. The 
autonomous rights of the three 
trends in the Community were 
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recognized by an education ordin- 
ance. 


At the establishment of Israel 
in 1948, the government assumed 
full control of the schools. Agu- 
dath Israel joined the Jewish Com- 
munity on condition that its 
schools be recognized as a separate 
trend. The Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law, passed in 1949, recog- 
nized the four established trends 
and called for the formation of a 
Board of Education on which 
these trends would be represented. 


The Trends 


EW aspects of the Israeli edu- 

cational system are as confus- 
ing to the outsider as the four 
trends. Astonishment at-the ex- 
‘istence of four types of schools, 
each enjoying the same measure of 
government support and control 
within one framework, is felt by 
all unfamiliar with the historic 
reasons for such a development. 
Even if cognizance is taken of the 
factors which led to the present 
situation, cogent arguments for 
the substitution of a unified sys- 
tem still obtain. The proponents 
of “one school for one people” can 
marshal sound pedagogic and po- 
litical considerations for their point 
of view. Yet, compelling as these 
appear to be, the defenders of the 
trends also present a case which 
merits respectful examination. 


The trends could not have been . 


abolished summarily upon the es- 
tablishment of the state. So radical 
a step would have precipitated 
conflict rather than harmony. The 
different school networks had 
arisen in response to different de- 
sires and had come to reflect gen- 
uine differences in social attitudes 
and values. Their proponents 
viewed them as practical instru- 
ments for the realization of their 
ideals. The Labor schools were 
animated by a profound convic- 
tion that there could be no viable 
Jewish State unless the youth of 
the land were educated in the stern 
pioneer tradition of their fathers. 
The Religious Schools had their 
equally passionate concerns. The 
General Schools, though less ex- 
plicit in aim, had an implicit so- 
cial philosophy of their own. 


When the State was proclaimed 
no group was prepared to relin- 


quish ideals long and dearly cher- 
ished. A complete revolution in 
the Yishuv’s attitude to education 
could not be accomplished by fiat. 
Particularly because everything 
was in flux and the state in the 
process of taking shape, each group 
felt more intensely than ever the 
need for maintaining its moral in- 
fluence on malleable young minds. 


Several years of practical experi- 
ence with the workings of a Com- 
pulsory Education Law have be- 
gun to indicate the measure of 
uniformity that can be developed. 
Experience is acting as a correc- 
tive to dogma, and the eventual 
unification of the school system 
will probably come as the result 
of a gradual process of amalgama- 
tion. Most countries with ad- 
vanced educational concepts, such 
as the United States, take for 
granted the co-existence of paro- 
chial and secular schools, of private 
and public schools. The fission of 
Israel’s secular schools corresponds 
in some respect to the American 
division into progressive and tra- 
ditional schools. 


It is well when weighing the 
issues involved not to lose sight of 
the fact that despite the autono- 
mous character of the trends the 
curricula of the four types have 
many common features. There are 
differences in emphasis but the 
basic subjects which must be 
taught to meet the requirements 
of the Ministry of Education ac- 
count for a large proportion of the 
school hours. Measured in terms 
of class hours allocated for various 
studies the differences between the 
Labor and General Zionist schools 
appear to be negligible. Those be- 
tween the secular and religious 
schools are, as might be expected, 
more fundamental. However, one 
cannot limit the consideration of 
the schools to an examination of 
the curriculum. The element of 
indoctrination cannot be disre- 
garded in any evaluation. The 
trends must be viewed in the terms 
of their avowed objectives. 


HE LARGEST of the trends is that 

of Labor; its schools are attended 
by over 37% of the children 
(1950-1951). This represents an 
increase since the establishment of 
the state when the Labor schools 
had an enrollment of 29% (1948- 
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9). All the workers’ parties— 
Mapai, Mapam, and the Religious 
Workers—support this trend. 
The general philosophy of the 
Labor schools, whether in the agri- 
cultural settlements or in the 
towns, calls for the development 
of a youth imbued with the classic 
pioneer ideals of socialist Zionism. 
Theoretically, the graduate of 
these schools should emerge ready 
to continue the tradition of colo- 
nizing waste areas and of dedicat- 
ing himself personally to the coun- 
try’s development by joining a 
kibbutz or strengthening the in- 
fluence of the co-operative sector 
in the urban centers. To’achieve 
this purpose, the curriculum stres- 


ses manual work, handicrafts, and 


agricultural training insofar as 
possible in city schools. 

In the academic subjects there 
is likely to be greater emphasis on 
history and social science, with 
special attention to economic ques- 
tions, than in the other trends. 
Current problems are analyzed in 
the light of the labor movement’s 
views. Indoctrination is frank and 
explicit for the purpose of incul- 
cating devotion to “the land and 
a society based on social justice.” 


Progressive educational methods 
are employed. The project method 
is much in vogue. “Learning by 
living” is the pedagogic goal in all 
subjects wherever possible. Student 
government is highly developed 
and free relations between teacher 
and pupil are encouraged ‘as a 
matter of principle. 


The ideals of the Labor schools 
are most readily put into prac- 
tice in- collective agricultural set- 
tlements. There, the existence of 
a homogeneous environment, the 
almost complete eradication of ar- 
tificial barriers between school and 
society, give progressive methods 
exceptionally favorable conditions. 
History, geography or Bible study 
can be taught in the terms of 
the immediate landscape. Physical 
work becomes a natural part of 
the day’s tasks, self-explanatory 
through productive results, instead 
of a make-believe. Consequently, 
the student of pedagogy can find 
admirable examples of first-rate 
progressive education in some of 
the better established kibbutzim. 


In the cities the labor character 
of the schools must be super-im- 
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posed on a basic structure common 
to all the secular schools. Some 
of the differences of emphasis have 
. been pointed out. In addition tra- 
ditional labor holidays, such as 
May 1, are observed and the so- 
cial significance of religious-na- 
tional holidays is stressed. (Pass- 


so on.) The Religious Workers 
have schools within the Labor 
trend which combine religious 
orthodoxy with advanced views on 
social and economic questions. 


The question of indoctrination 
is not evaded by the spokesmen 
of the Labor schools. They con- 
tend that objective teaching is a 
contradiction in adjecto. They 
argue that the orthodox and Gen- 
eral Zionist schools have their par- 
ticular social and political aims, 
and that, consequently, it is in- 
cumbent upon Labor to foster its 
own values among its youth. 


Next in size are the General 
Zionist schools with 33% of the 
school population, a decline from 
43% at the establishment of the 
State. The General Zionist schools 
are not committed to a specific 
social philosophy, though their 
opponents point out that being 
not Orthodox and not Labor con- 
stitutes a direction. They have 
the usual academic curriculum on 
both the elementary and secondary 
school level. In method they dre 
less experimental than the Labor 
schools and, at their best, provide 
good examples of sound conven- 
tional education. Like the Labor 
schools, they are co-educational. 


HE MIZRACHI schools account 
for 18.5% of the school popu- 
lation, two per cent less than in 
| 1948-9. They stress religious in- 





} struction and devote considerable 


time to the study of the Bible and 
(the Talmud. Though - secular 
| studies are not neglected—the 
) school-day is extended so that time 

for both religious and secular sub- 
poe is available—the schools aim 
| primarily to make their students 
orthodox, observant Jews. 


The Agudath Israel schools 
(6.6% of the enrollment in com- 
parison with 5.5 % at the establish- 
ment of the State) constitute the 
most rigidly orthodox element 
among the religious schools. Their 


‘ 





over, the festival of liberation, and. 


primary concern is religious study 
—they spend more time on the 
Talmud than the Mizrachi—and 
their pedagogic methods are those 


‘of the traditional Yeshivah of 


Eastern Europe. With few excep- 
tions, they have little in common 
with a modern secular school. 
Neither Mizrachi nor Agudath Is- 
rael schools are co-educational. 


The language of instruction in 
all the trends is Hebrew. (The 
sole exception is the Arab network 
where the language of instruction 
is Arabic.) It should also be noted 
that Bible study occupies a promi- 
nent place in the curriculum of 
each trend, the differences being 
those of time allotment and inter- 
pretation. In the Labor schools, 
for instance, the historical social 
and literary aspects of the Bible 
rather than the religious are likely 
to be stressed. 

The opponents of the - trends 
stress their divisive character at 
a time when the energies of the 
country should be directed toward 
the creation of a harmonious and 
integrated population. They also 
point to the danger of making the 
schools the pawns of political par- 
ties. Hopes have been voiced for 
the establishment of a unified sys- 
tem with two divisions, a secular 
and a religious. Whether Labor 
and the General Zionists on the 
one hand and Mizrachi and Agu- 
dath Israel on the other will amal- 
gamate, remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly there are strong arguments 
for such a reorganization of the 
schools if at all feasible. Complete 
amalgamation appears at present 
to be remote. 


A number of schools (some 
§%) have remained outside the 
official school system and _ have 
been recognized by the Ministry 
of Education without being sub- 
ject to supervision by government 
school inspectors. Among them 
are some Talmud Torahs and 
Yeshivahs which between them ac- 
count for about 7000 students. 
These are old-fashioned religious 
schools chiefly located in Jerusa- 
lem though some are to be found 
in Tiberias and Safed. 

In the Talmud Torahs, (elemen- 
tary level), 5-6 hours daily are 
devoted to religious study and 
1-2 hours to such secular subjects 
as Hebrew, writing, grammar, and 
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arithmetic. History and geography 
are taught in connection with Bib- 
lical and Talmudical sources, and 
only insofar as they do not con- 
tradict the Bible. 


In the Yeshivahs, (secondary 
level), class instruction is replaced 
by independent study. A part of 
the day is devoted to lectures; the 
rest to individual study of sacred 
texts under the guidance of an in- 
structor. The language of instruc- 
tion in the major subjects is Yid- 
dish. Secular subjects if any are 
taught in Hebrew. 


In 1941, most of these Yeshivahs 
were organized into a “Board of 
Yeshivahs” under the direction of 
Chief Rabbi Herzog. The methods 
of instruction, like the curriculum, 
are patterned on venerable East 
European models and present a 
complete antithesis to the progres- 
sive methods in vogue in the over- 


whelming part of the Israeli school 
system. 


Compulsory Education 


HE COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Law, which provides free com- 
pulsory education for all children 
from the ages of 5 to 13 years in- 
clusive and for all adolescents who 
have not completed their elemen- 
tary education is the first of its 
kind in the Middle East. Even 
in Mandate Palestine, school at- 
tendance had not been obligatory. 
The Jewish Community through 
its various networks provided for 
educational needs, but some sec- 
tors of the population, notably the 
Oriental Jews, gave their children 
a minimum of schooling. It was 
not unusual to see children of ten 
or younger spending their days as 
newsvenders or bootblacks instead 
of attending school. Little Yeme- 
nite girls were employed as house- 
hold workers. Though various 
groups within the Yishuv strove 
energetically to combat illiteracy 
and to raise the social standard of 
these depressed communities, no 
central authority was empowered 
to take the necessary steps. 

If one wants to get a notion of 
what the passage of the Education 
Law meant in purely numerical 
terms, one need merely compare 
the sizes of the school population 
at the time of the establishment 
of Israel and toward the end of 
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1951. In 1948 there were fewer 
than 100,000 children in the 
schools; at the end of 1951 there 
were close to 300,000. The school 
population had frebled in the 
course of three years whereas the 
general population had doubled 
within the same period of time. The 
school plant had to expand at an 
even more spectacular rate than 
the state as a whole. By 1952, the 
figure had risen to 380,000. 


A statistical breakdown of these 
figures makes the nature of the 
development even ciearer. The rate 
of increase is most striking on the 
elementary level: At the close of 
the mandatory regime in May 
1948, the total Jewish population 
of Palestine was estimated to have 
been 650,000. The total school 
enrollment was the following: 


Pupils Teachers Classes 
Kindergartens ................. 15,695 606 606 


Elementary schools ........ 67,464 3,235 2,550 
Secondary schools ...........11,470 750 358 
Teachers colleges. ........... 1,255 173 38 


Trade schools ccc. 1,829 216 91 


97,668 4,980 3,643 





TOTAL 


During the school year of 1950- 
51, when immigration was at a 
peak, the following figures were 
obtained: 


" No. of No.of No. of 








Type of School Schools Pupils Teachers 
Kindergartens. ................1,325 $1,485 1,748 
teachers 
2,026 
assistants 
Elementary schools ...... 703 130,721 6,175 
Secondary schools ...... 113 12,923 1,234 
Vocational schools ...... 37 4,027 390 
Agricultural schools .. 31 4,425 344 
Evening classes for 
working youth ........ 118 7,050 392 
Teachers training 
SS er 16 2,172 289 
Arab schools ................. 97 24,240 536 
Schools for backward 
ee 2 ten. 23 2,000 
Yeshivot (Theological 
seminaries and | 
Elementary 
Talmudei Torah 
(schools for the 
study of the 
2 ae TL} 7,337 
Schools in Immigrant 
Camps and 
Maabarot ..ccccccssu 8,000 
Distribution of Schools 
According to Trends 
No. of No. of 
Schools Pupils 
73,677 
78,442 
38,453 
Agudath Israel ........ 13,190 
Non-affiliated ............ - 74 9,041 





It should be borne in mind that 
figures cited are useful only for 
comparative purposes. They be- 
come outmoded almost as soon as 
compiled since the constant arri- 
val of immigrants with large fam- 
ilies necessitates a constant up- 
ward revision of estimates as to 
probable increases in the number 
of pupils at various age levels, 

The entire school system, in all 
its ramifications from the kinder- 
garten to the Teachers’ Training 
School, is under the direct super- 
vision and control of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, which 
is headed by a Minister of Cabinet 
rank. The Ministry co-ordinates 
the several trends through the es- 
tablishment of a uniform core cur- 
riculum common to all and of 
minimum standards of achieve- 
ment for each level. Its Depart- 
ment for Culture is primarily con- 
cerned with adult education and 
the cultural integration of the new 
immigrants. It already has notable 
successes to its credit in the field 
of intensive Hebrew language 
courses, 

Divisions 
Kindergartens: The kindergarten 
occupies a unique position in the 
Israeli school-system. About 707% 
of the age group between 3-6 at- 
tend nursery schools or kinder- 
gartens, though the compulsory 
Education Law does not require 
attendance till the age of 5. Special 
reasons account for the signifi- 
cance attached to the kindergar- 
ten. In the first place, the influ- 
ence of the pioneer tradition of 
participation of women in work 
outside the home still persists. 
Furthermore, even outside the ag- 
ricultural settlements, it is eco- 
nomically unsound to immobilize 
a potential sector of the labor 
force. In a developing country, 
women who want to work must 
be given the opportunity. 

Secondly, the kindergarten, be- 
sides fulfilling the usual educa- 
tional functions of this age level, 
serves as a vital unifying factor. 
It offers the first common meeting- 
ground for the new immigrants. 
The children, who hear only Ara- 
bic, Polish, French, or one of a 
dozen other languages at home, 
learn Hebrew immediately. It is a 
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not unusual experience for the 
mothers to learn the language 
from their children. 

Till the establishment of the 
State, kindergartens were privately 
maintained or supported by vari- 
ous women’s organizations such as 
Working Mothers or Wizo. Today, 
the need for public kindergartens 
for the age group of 3-5 is so great 
that the women’s arganizations 
have continued their support with 
subventions from local authori- 
ties and the State. 


The Arabs of Israel have also 
begun to value the kindergarten. 
Before the establishment of the 
State not a single kindergarten 
existed among the Arabs of Pales- 
tine. The Mandatory Government 
had made no attempt to familiar- 
ize the Arab population with the 
educational importance of such in- 
stitutions. In 1951 there were over 
a hundred Arab kindergartens at- 
tended by more than 4000 Arab 
children of both sexes. 


Elementary Schools: The elemen- 
tary schools, for the age groups of 
6-14, provide an eight-year course 
with a basic curriculum substan- 
tially that of the American public 
school. The emphasis on Hebrew 
culture and Jewish history paral- 
lels that given to American His- 
tory and-English in the United 
States. The central role assigned to 
Bible study in all trends is a part 
of this stress. It assumes a theo- 
logical cast in the religious schools. 

As has been indicated, variations 
in the curriculum depend on the 
trend. For instance, while English 
is a required foreign language in 
the last two years of all schools, 
the Labor schools give Arabic as 
a secondary foreign language. In 
other schools, French may be 
taught. 

Tuition is free but there are 
minimal fees for special services 
such as lunches and books. In Tel 
Aviv, there is a book-tax depen- 
dent on the size of the family in- 
come and the number of children 


attending school. Many indigent . 


families are excused from this pay- 
ment. 

The elementary schools have 
been particularly hard-hit by the 
rapid swelling of the school popu- 
lation. Schools c 2rate on double 
shifts. The lack of buildings make 
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it necessary to conduct classes in 
various makeshift quarters in- 
cluding barracks and tents. There 
is a crucial shortage of every type 
of class-room equipment from 
seats to books as well as of teachers. 


Secondary Schools: Successful 
graduates of the elementary 
schools are eligible for entrance 
into the high schools without fur- 
ther examinations, The majority 
of the high schools have a four- 
year course; a few have their own 
primary schools and divide the 
twelve school years into 6-6 rather 
than 8-4 units. Since the high 
schools are private and not sub- 
ject to compulsory attendance, 
they resemble European rather 
than American secondary schools. 
Scholastic standards are high. 
Again allowing for variations ac- 
cording to trends, the first two 
years have the standard academic 
curriculum. In the last two years 
either a General Arts course or a 
Science course may be elected. For 
graduation, candidates must pass 
final examinations given by the 
Department of Education on a 
state-wide basis.. The Graduation 
Certificate enables the holder to 
enter the Hebrew University and 
foreign universities of similar rank 
without entrance examinations. 

Though the high schools charge 
tuition amounting to an average of 
one hundred IP annually, there 
has been a growing tendency for 
local authorities to assume respon- 
sibility for the partial mainten- 
ance and even establishment of 
high schools. In such communi- 
ties as Ramat Gan, Holon, and 
others, the municipalities have be- 
gun to meet a large part of the 
cost, cutting the fee to approxi- 
mately a third of the initial 
amount. In addition, the State is 
offering a large number of schol- 
arships. No gifted child of modest 
means need lack a high school 
education. In the agricultural co- 
operatives the provision of educa- 
tion is a communal venture on the 
kindergarten, primary and secon- 
dary level. 


It is estimated that in the old 
Yishuv approximately 50% of the 
youth entered high school; of these 
50% completed the course, so that 
25% of the population might be 
assumed to have had a secondary 
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school education. At present, in 
view of constantly fluctuating 
conditions, it is impossible to make 
comparable estimates, 


Vocational Schools 


Vocational education enjoys 
particular esteem in Israel. The vo- 
cational school is not viewed as 
the dumping-ground for academic 
misfits or the lower intelligence 
levels of whom the high fe 
have despaired. Since manual labor 
and the acquisition of technical 
skills have been among the basic 
ideals stressed by Zionist pioneers 
since the earliest period of Zionist 
colonization, technical and agri- 
cultural schools of high standards 
have been established in every 
part of the country. Over 70 such 
schools, including trade and agri- 
cultural schools, are in existence, 
some of them of first-rate caliber. 
The requirements of a pioneer 
country and the ideological em- 
phasis on the dignity of labor have 
created a situation where atten- 
dance at a vocational school is not 
automatically viewed as evidence 
of inferior intellectual capacity. It 
is quite usual to find young people 
of genuine intellectual power 
studying “to be mechanics, elec- 
tricians or perfecting themselves in 
some branch of agriculture in 
preparation for life on the soil. 


At present these schools have 
courses varying from 2-4 years, 
depending on the character of the 
school. The State proposes to intro- 
duce a significant reform. In order 
to enrich the curriculum through 
the addition of general education 


courses, plans are being made to- 


increase the term by a year so that 
the minimal course would be one 
of 3 years; the ultimate goal would 
be 4 years, 

The vocational schools are par- 
ticularly useful in the training of 
immigrant youth, many of whom 
have had little formal education 
previously. Final examinations are 
given by the State and must be 
passed for graduation with an ac- 
credited diploma. 

Various philanthropic organiza- 
tions are active in the establish- 
ment of trade and agricultural 
schools. However, though private 
organizatigns are responsible for 
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the maintenance of most of these 
schools, the Ministry of Education 
has supervisory control. 
Students under 17 who go nei- 
ther to academic nor vocational 
schools after completing their pri- 
mary education attend continua- 
tion classes. These are particularly 
popular with the labor settlements 
where secondary schooling is given 
on the basis of a combination of 
practical work and study. In effect 
many of these so-called continua- 
tion classes in the communal set- 
tlements are the equivalent of high 
schools, but since some of the set- 


- tlements have an idealistic con- 


tempt for formal examinations 
and diplomas they cannot be ac- 
corded the status they merit. 
The problem of adequately 
combining vocational with aca- 
demic education is one that en- 
gages the attention of teachers and 
administrators in Israel to an ex- 
ceptional degree. The national im- 
portance of the training given by 
trade and agricultural schools is 
recognized, There is also an acute 
realization that basic cultural 
needs should not be scanted. 


Teachers’ Training Schools 


Theoretically, teachers’ training 
schools offer a two-year course for 
which a secondary school diploma 
is a pre-requisite. Some teachers’ 
colleges offer a six-year course up- 
on the completion of elementary 
school, combining the usual high 
school education with professional 
training. Kindergarten teachers 
need have only one year of train- 
ing after high school graduation. 
However, even these minimal stan- 
dards have been severely taxed by 
the immigrant influx. In order to 
meet the crucial need for instruc- 
tors in the immigrant camps and 
setlements it has been necessary 
to resort to various emergency 
measures. Students in the training 
schools have been pulled out in 
their last year and sent to the im- 
migrant camps to teach, receiving 
certificates after a year of actual 
teaching. Recently, it was decided 
to return to the old system of 
awarding no diploma before the 
completion of the full course for 
fear of seriously impairing the 
standards of the training schools. 
Instead, intensive five-month 
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.. and may the walls of your 
home resound only with laughter 
and happiness . . . reflect only 
peace and contentment . . . for 
many years to come. 

The makers of Fanny Farmer 
Candies want to wish everyone of 
you the very best of everything— 
and they hope their candies have 
helped in some way—to add to the 
sweetness of your holiday joy. 


o/ 
A festive note for all your 
holidays—Fanny Farmer’s 
new Miniature Candies 
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courses for secondary school grad- 
uates have been instituted, Gradu- 
ates of these courses are permitted 
to teach as teachers-in-training un- 
der the supervision and direction 
of the Department of Education. 
They are expected to take further J P 
courses in pedagogy during vaca- 
tions. After two years of successful | ¢ 






teaching experience and the com- ff ¢ 
pletion of courses they receive di- J P 
plomas. te 

A 


Nevertheless, all these stop-gap 
measures fail to provide the more 
than two thousand new teachers § 8 
needed annually. It is proposed to 
increase the present teaching load 
of 30 hours to 36 hours weekly, | * 
with a proportional increase in pay. 
Present teachers are aware of the J 4 
desperate shortage of adequately |r 
trained educators and are coop- | 5! 
erating to the utmost despite their } 2! 
heavier burdens. The extra hours | U 
are viewed as “over-time” and do | is 
not represent a permanent increase | V 
of the normal. teaching load. J ™ 
Among the long-range proposals J it 
to overcome the teacher shortage J ™ 
is the setting up of a model teach- | @! 
ers’ seminary whose curriculum | 2! 
would be adapted to all trends.* sa 





We wish all our friends and 
patrons and all the Jewish 
people —a year of health, 
happiness and prosperity 






Arab Schools 


Y THE END OF 1951 there were | in 
about 25,000 Arab children in 
schools maintained by the State; | t 
some 4000 attended missionary | >! 
schools. According to the pro- | 8' 
visions of the Education Law, 








For a TREAT instead of d@ TREATMENT Sena ee eagpaned: 40 “be unites 
J tained by the local communities, | ar 

smohe OLD ee DS but the Arab communities had no | d 

- : : tradition of supporting their own | hi: 


schools. Under the Mandate, Arab } gt 








Education unlike Jewish educa- | p< 
We Extend to Our Depositors Our Sincere Wishes for tion was financed by the govern- 4 
ment or missionary organizations. 
4 HAPPY NEW YEAR This meant that the responsibility * 
for establishing schools had to be ( 
DIME SAVINGS BANK OF WILLIAMSBURGH || £ <blishing schools had to be J 
Over Eighty Years of Service The Ministry of Education is | 
HAVEMEYER .axp SOUTH FIFTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. also concerned with reforming the 


(At Williamsburgh Bridge Plaza) Arab curriculum and introducing 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. * Compared with the 5,800 teachers when T 
the State was established, there are now 


14,500, of whom about 4,000 are unqualified. 
The acceptance of additional unqualified 
teachers has been discontinued in September, sc 
1952. Elementary schools are to be cut two 
M R S ~ G E R T R U D a & e R G to four hours a week during the semester ar 
beginning in the fall of 1952. In the new pr 
immigrant villages there will be no reduction St 
of hours. 
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modern methods of pedagogy to 
replace learning by rote and the 
mechanical memorizing of tradi- 
tional texts. Greater attention is 
being devoted to such subjects as 
physical training and the fine arts. 


One of the problems of Arab 
education is to get an adequate 
enrollment of girls. A much larger 
proportion of boys than girls at- 
tend the government schools. The 
Arabs are being familiarized with 
co-educational schools and the or- 
iginal reluctance to send girls to 
school is gradually disappearing. 
More than half the schools are al- 
ready co-educational. 

The shortage of kindergartens 
and lack of secondary schools rep- 
resent serious handicaps but it 
should be borne in mind that with 
all these deficiencies the general sit- 
uation of Arab education in Israel 
is better than under the Mandatory. 
Villages which never had an ele- 
mentary school now have one. An 
interest in higher educational levels 
must still be developed. Eventu- 
ally, it is hoped that the Jewish 
and Arab systems will be on the 
same level. A glance at the state 
of education in neighboring Arab 
lands, where illiteracy is rampant, 
indicates what progress the Arabs 
in Israel have already made. 

The language of instruction in 
the Arab schools is Arabic; He- 
brew is taught as a secondary lan- 
guage. 

The Christian communities in 
Israel, as well as various Orders 
and Missions, maintain indepen- 
dent educational institutions which 
have complete autonomy. The lan- 
guage of instruction is that of the 
particular church group: English, 
French, Greek, Arabic, Italian or 
Armenian, While most of the stu- 
dents are Christian Arabs, mem- 
bers of other groups, including 
some 35 Jews, also attend these 
schools. 


Immigrant Education - 


HE EDUCATIONAL LADDER in Is- 
srael resembles in most vital 
respects that of the advanced 
school-systems of the United States 
and Europe. However, the special 
problems with which the Jewish 
State has been obliged to cope has 
resulted in a greater emphasis on 
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other types of instruction. The im- 
migrant transit camp _ presents 
problems of its own. In the initial 
reception centers, there are no 
trends but simply secular or re- 
ligious schools. The parent decides 
on the kind. In the transit camp, 
where the length of residence may 
be longer than a year, the parent 
chooses a trend. This necessitates 
the establishment of _ several 
kinds of classes within a restricted 
area and further taxes the already 
strained resources of the camp. 
The heterogeneous composition of 
the school population, the babel of 
languages, the varieties of educa- 
tional backgrounds and the un- 
certainty as to the period of resi- 
dence makes the problem of sys- 
tematic study particularly difficult: 
Nevertheless, classes are valiantly 
set up under conditions which of 
necessity violate every tenet of 
sound pedagogy; but whether the 
immigrant child remains in the 
camp two months or twelve, the 
first steps at cultural integration 
are taken. 


There are also a group of Youth 
Aliyah (Youth Immigration) in- 
stitutions for immigrant orphans 
and for children separated from 
their parents. The scheme came in- 
to being in 1934 as a means of res- 
cuing children from Nazi Ger- 
many. Since its inception some 
50,000 children were brought to 
Palestine and Israel to be educated 
in training centers or established 
in agricultural settlements. At 
present over 20,000 children are 
being cared for in the institutions 
of Youth Aliyah. Its educational 
program emphasizes agricultural 
training and the integration of 


_study with work and group living. 


The system is financed and super- 
vised by the Jewish Agency. 


Adult Education 


JAQNOTHER PROBLEM of particular 

urgency is that of adult edu- 
cation. In Israel this does not mean 
merely the continuation of an in- 
terrupted education at a more pro- 
pitious moment or the fulfillment 
of a normal urge for further in- 
tellectual stimulus. Adult educa- 
tion in Israel has specific functions 
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in assisting the newcomers’ cul- 
tural absorption. An unusually 
high proportion of the population 
learns Hebrew and becomes men- 
tally acclimated in the evening 
schools, 


Even before the recent mass im=* 


migration adult education played 
a big part in Palestine. Pioneer 
Zionist ideals called for a complete 
change in an individual’s way of 
life. The student became a farmer. 
But intellectual requirements still 
persisted though no longer given 
free rein. -The youth of the com- 
munal settlements and of _ the 
towns were passionately eager for 
the lectures and evening courses 
which the Histadrut Cultural Cen- 
ter and the Hebrew University 
organized in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

After the establishment of the 
State, when the problem of_meet- 
ing the elementary needs of the 
immigrant influx as well as the 
cultural demands of the older set- 
tlers became even more pressing, 
the advisability of co-ordinating 
all existent activities in this field 
became apparent. In 1949, the 
Center of Adult Education came 
into being composed of representa- 
tives of the Hebrew University, 
the Ministry of Education, and the 
Cultural Department of the Hista- 
drut. 


In 1950, the Center established 
a school for “Teachers of the Peo- 
ple”. The purpose of the school 
was formulated in the following 
terms by Professor Martin Buber, 
the originator of the project: ““The 
mass immigration has shown us 
that we need teachers for the 
people, men and women whose 
preoccupation is the teaching of 
adults, mainly among the new- 
comers in this country. We need 
people who are capable of realizing 
that this is not a secondary occu- 
pation to be resorted to in default 
of anything better, but a calling of 
primary importance which makes 
upon its followers no fewer de- 
mands than any other calling.” 


The school gives an intensive ten 
month course on the college level 
with a solid academic curriculum 
in the arts and sciences, supple- 
mented by a month of practice 
teaching in the camps. The facul- 
ty is composed largely of profes- 
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A New Year dawns for Israel, born 
of struggle and sacrifice, yet rich 
in the promise of achievement for 
the Jewish State. We who share 
daily in its building, send you our 
good wishes for the year ahead, 
and the hope that it may bring 
to all of us the joyous realization 
of an Israel made strong and 
secure and prosperous in a world 
dedicated to peace. 














sors and lecturers of the Hebrew 
University. Graduates of the 
course receive certificates from 
the Hebrew University qualifying 
them as “teachers of the people”. 


The problem of the educated 
immigrant with professional train- 
ing who needs a sound knowledge 
of Hebrew in order to practice 
his profession is being met through 
the establishment of courses 
known as Ulpanim specially de- 
signed for the educated adult. The 
Ulpan is an intensive six-month 
course in Hebrew to which the 
students devote their entire time. 
They live together in quarters pro- 
vided for this purpose and study 
under expert guidance from 7-8 
hours daily. Non-resident students 
attend during the day. Such com- 
plete absorption in one task even 
for the limited period of six 
months produces brilliant results. 
Upon the completion of the course, 
students find themselves able to 
pass required examinations in He- 
brew and to resume their profes- 
sional activities as physicians, en- 
gineers or lawyers. 

The particular emphasis given 
to Hebrew instruction on all levels 
does not mean the abandonment of 
other aspects of adult education. 
Lectures and courses in the hu- 
manities and the sciences are given 
in every part of the country with 
special provision made for the ag- 
ricultural settlements in outlying 
districts. Pressing economic diffi- 
culties have not been permitted to 
reduce this branch of Israeli edu- 
cation, though some of the more 
ambitious plans for the provision 
of cultural opportunities for the 
population have of necessity been 
postponed. 

Courses for the vocational train- 
ing of adults have also been set up. 
During 1950, 10,000 persons were 
trained by the Ministry of Labor 
in conjunction with the Histadrut. 
In view of the lack of accommoda- 
tions, afternoon and_ evening 
classes are conducted in the regu- 
lar vocational schools and in Gov- 
ernment camps. Attempts —are 
made to persuade factory owners 
to provide on the job training for 
future workers. During 1951, over 
350 instructors conducted courses 
in 84 different trades in 48 differ- 
ent locations, from a course in fish- 
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ing at Elath in the southernmost 
point of the Negev to a sewing 
course in Khalsa in Upper Galilee. 


Special Schools 


‘THOUGH A NUMBER Of institu- 
tions for the care of mentally re- 
tarded and backward children 
have been established, adequate ed- 
ucational facilities for the mental- 
ly handicapped do not as yet exist 
in the measure required. The inci- 
dence of defective children ap- 
pears to be higher among Oriental 
Jews than among those of Euro- 
pean origin, consequently the in- 
crease in the immigration of Ori- 
ental Jews has made necessary a 
more generous provision of mental 
as well as physical therapy. The 
Child Guidance Department of 
Hadassah has taken a leading part 
in the supervision of such care. 
Extensive research in the -general 
problem of retardation is under 
way, and the psychological exami- 
nations are conducted regularly. 


Provision is also made for the 
physically handicapped. The 
School for the Blind, founded in 
Jerusalem in 1902, is part of the 
school system. It has the regular 
eight year elementary school cur- 
riculum taught by the Braille 
method in Hebrew. Vocational 
training is offered in such subjects 
as weaving, brush-making, braid- 
ing, and piano-tuning. Gifted stu- 
dents are given the opportunity of 
getting a secondary school educa- 
tion. There are several schools for 
deaf-mutes which have a kinder- 
garten and elementary department. 
A system of Hebrew lip-reading 
has been developed. The Jerusalem 
Institute for Crippled Children 
provides a full educational pro- 
gram as well as medical care. It 
should be stressed however, that as 
in the case of the mentally handi- 
capped, the need continues to out- 
strip the available facilities, 


HE Hesrew UNIversity ranks 
with the great institutions of 
learning of the world. From its 
dramatic beginnings in 1918 im- 
mediately after Lord Allenby’s lib- 
eration of Jerusalem till the pres- 
ent time, it has been a primary fac- 
tor in the intellectual life of Pal- 
estine and of the Middle East. Its 
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influence cannot be gauged solely The Natlonslly Acclaimed 
a by its brilliant faculties in the hu- 
manities, sciences, law and medi- HIGH HOLYDAY.: 
cine. Though never wavering in its 
anyone adherence to the highest academic PRAYER BOOK 
” ld k . standards, the University has never Dpo>yn IND 
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. how much our school enroll- Through its research and its in- Translated and Annotated by 
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few years, how many additional ‘ ° 
teachers we need, how good our responsive to the many and vary- Now Available Everywhere! 
school standards are—would you ing needs of the developing com- Saul Kleiman: 
know the answers? If not, don’t munity, “It is refreshing to read the very 


you owe it to yourself—and to recent translation of the Mahzor by 
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a mer A. as a research institute for qualified ere 1 by lucidity, 
for instance—who are doing their students. It evolved naturally into ie Seda Wo Oe mes sok al 
best to solve school problems in- a graduate and undergraduate literary art in the field of liturgical 
telligently. And for further infor- school, new departments .being condieigme,:+ » 
maimeamireBuersaeok” | opened as the need arose. By che | Bound in Flexible Cover 
eomeamen time the Jewish State was pro- Liberal Discounts to Congregations 
rununt @ calimed, the following institutes » 
were functioning: Jewish Studies HEBREW PUBLISHING CO. 
(1924); Chemistry (1924); Para- 79 Delancey St. New York 2 
ae sitology and Microbiology (1925) ; 
®) Palestine Natural History (1926) ; 
srrren scnorrssuno | = =§=Bacteriology (1926); Mathema- 
tics (1927); General Humanities 
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search Laboratories (1934); De- ‘és 
' artment of Education (1934); 
ALL GOOD Medical Studies (1939); Aoaee i etnrdr sa 
WISHES ture (1940). Immediately after nncael 
of the the creation of the Jewish State, ° 
NEW YEAR while Arab hostilities were still in West Hempstead, L. I. 


progress, the University, in exile HEmpstead 2-4600 
from Mount Scopus, opened a 
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| versity into various conditions af- 
. fecting the flora and fauna of the 

Flatlands Office region have had practical results of 

1550 FLATBUSH AVENUE far-reaching consequence. The 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. University has become one of the 
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dle East for treatment or instruc- 
tion. Lack of space prevents the 
enumeration of theoretical and ex- 
perimental studies in many vital 
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spite the fact that the University 
was obliged to leave its beautiful 
site on Mount Scopus and _ the 
whole complex of buildings and 
laboratories which had been erected 
through the years, the University 
continued to function in various 
make-shift quarters scattered 
through Jerusalem. Even the Med- 
ical School was opened on May 17, 
1949, only six months later than 
originally scheduled. 


The role of the University as a 
center of humanistic learning is as 
significant as its contribution to 
science. Its School of Jewish 
Studies, its Oriental Department, 
and its School of Archeology are 
internationally famous. 

In the academic year 1950-1 
more than 2000 students were en- 
rolled in the University, of whom 
about 80% were graduates of Is- 
raeli secondary schools. Of the 
foreign students, the majority 
came from Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Of the other higher institutions 
of learning the most notable is 
the Hebrew Institute of Technolo- 
gy (Technion) in Haifa. It is a 
four-year undergraduate engineer- 
ing college with departments in 
civil, chemical, mechanical, electri- 
cal, and aeronautical engineering 
as well as architecture. The Tech- 
nion has a graduate school which 
confers advanced degrees. About 
1000 students, who constitute 
about one-half of the engineers in 
the country, have been graduated 
from the Technion. 1,100 students 
were enrolled in the academic year 
1950-1. 


Another institution of interest 
is the Workers’ College opened by 
the Histadrut, the General Federa- 
tion of Labor. The College, which 
gives no degrees, offers courses and 
seminars of varying length in a 
number of fields, but preponde- 
rantly in the social sciences. Its 
purpose is to provide theoretical 
knowledge and practical training 
in administration to students and 
workers associated with the labor 
movement. 

For the specialist in the fine arts, 
there are schools in music and 
dancing as well as courses in folk- 


dancing conducted by such expo-- 


nents of the dance as Gert Kauf- 
man, who is the organizer of the 
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Folk Dance Festival held annually 
at Kibbutz Dalia. Both ballet and 
folk-dance stress native rhythms 
and motifs. Dramatic schools are 
conducted by the Habimah, Ohel, 
and other groups. 


S$ ONE REVIEWS the Israeli edu- 
cational system, one reaches 
the conclusion that in methods and 
objectives it can hold its own with 
older and richer systems. At the 
same time one cannot fail to point 
out that it is subjected to pres- 
sures which prevent it from ful- 
filling even modest goals to the 
anticipated degree. The magnitude 
of the immigrant tide all too often 
swept away carefully formulated, 
if elastic, plans. A school in a new 
settlement which had been opened 
in the fall to accommodate a hun- 
dred children, with allowance for 
doubling the figure if necessary, 
may find itself with 500 children 
in the spring. Such increases can- 
not be calculated. Since acute 
shortages of equipment, building 
materials, books, and particularly 
teachers exist in every part of the 
country, the stop-gap measures re- 
sorted to result in unsatisfactory 
conditions for both teacher and 
pupil. In time, however, given 
adequate material means, purely 
physical deficiencies will be cor- 
rected and the _ school-building 
program will catch up with the 
need. 

More fundamental is the prob- 
lem presented by the necessity of 
finding 4 common denominator 
for children who represent 61 na- 
tionalities, with different lan- 
guages, social backgrounds and ca- 
pacities. Often the teachers them- 
selves represent a more serious 
problem in integration than the 
children. Fortunately, the acquisi- 
tion of a common language is a 
simple matter for the children. 
They learn to chatter freely in 
Hebrew within a few months. 
How to detach them from primi- 
tive folkways and mores and give 
them the values of a liberal mod- 
ern society while maintaining a 
respect for the traditions of their 
parents and their cultural heri- 
tage is a gigantic task. The Iraqi, 
the Yemenite, the Moroccan, the 
Indian, the European, and the 
American, must merge for the cre- 
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ation of a homogeneous culture 
and people. In this process the 
school must be a prime solvent. 

- Admittedly the function of 
the trends at this juncture becomes 
increasingly dubious. While un- 
derstandable historically and justi- 
fied in the past, the reasons for 
their continued existence grow less 
convincing as the State develops 
and creates an adequate central 
authority responsible for educa- 
tion. The presence of the trends 
imposes additional administrative 
difficulties and impedes the growth 
of spiritual unity. As has already 
been indicated, sentiment for at 
least the partial abolition of trends, 
and the creation of one system 
with secular and religious divisions 
is steadily increasing. 

Another fundamental change 
may also be anticipated. In the 
past the paradoxical aim of educa- 
tion in Palestine had been to con- 
centrate on the creation of work- 
ers rather than intellectuals. The 
“religion of labor” was to re-strati- 
fy the Jewish intelligentzia and 
reduce the oversupply of intellec- 
tuals. Now the emphasis must be 
shifted. Israel still need pioneers 
and will continue to need them 
until the last foot of the desert 
has been reclaimed. But it also 
needs a much larger number of 
professionals, teachers, and admin- 
istrators than are at present avail- 
able. Opportunities for higher ed- 
ucation will have to be extended, 
and the stern ideal of the pioneer, 
according to which pioneering in 
a collective’ settlement was the 
greatest service that could be of- 
fered the country, will have to be 
amplified. The best intelligences 
will have to devote themselves to 
the study of arts and professions. 

The educator and the child psy- 
chologist face many challenges in 
Israel. There is no tendency to 
gloss over the difficulties or to 
pretend that the results so far 
achieved are adequate. Most en- 
couraging is the readiness to rec- 
ognize the nature of the basic 


_ problems which the educational 


system must solve. Even in the 
present make-shift period, when 
physical conditions are at their 
worst for economic reasons, there 
is a constant grappling with fun- 
damental issues. Israeli educators 
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New Year to all relatives and friends. 
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are learning to adjust pedagogic 
ideals which were valid for small 
homogeneous groups to the needs 
of a new time. A realistic educa- 
tional philosophy is evolving on 
the basis of experience and experi- 
ment which both respects the ca- 
pacity of the individual and takes 
into account the needs of the coun- 
try. Just as the individual teacher 
learns to re-adjust his methods and 
techniques to varied intelligences, 
so the system as a whole is gearing 
itself for an unparalleled effort at 
mass education despite the handi- 
caps of minimal economic re- 
sources for the purpose. It is an 
exciting pioneering enterprise 
bound to be watched closely by all 
concerned with the problems of 
democratic education. 


Jewish Isolationism 
By SAMUEL MARGOSHES 


READ RABBI KERTZER’S article 

“What Is a Jew?” in the August 
issue of Readers’ Digest and I was 
amazed at the amount of infor- 
mation he succeeded in cramming 
into the narrow confines of a short 
magazine piece. Rabbi Kertzer 
succeeds in giving answers to many 
important questions. I imagine that 
the average American will find in 
it the answer to many matters 
that previously troubled him. 
Jews and Judaism will become 
more understandable, hence also 
closer. He will realize that he 
deals with neighbors who, though 
differing in certain important re- 
spects, are nevertheless strongly 
akin to him. 

I consider this an important ac- 
complishment. But Shlomo Katz, 
writing in Jewish Frontier (Aug- 
ust, 1952), holds a contrary opin- 
ion. He dislikes the manner in 
which Rabbi Kertzer tries to ex- 
plain the essence of being a Jew 
to a non-Jewish audience. Shlomo 
Katz thinks that Rabbi Kertzer’s 
approach suffers from insulting 
vulgarity and he strongly doubts 
whether this type of article has 
any effect on the opinions of non- 
Jews. I have the feeling that 
Shlomo Katz doubts the efficacy 
of explanations as a method of im- 
proving relations between Jews 
and non-Jews. 

My attention has been attracted 

to this dispute regarding the 
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value of an article on Jews in a 
mass circulation medium, because 
to me it is symptomatic of a 
trend that has arisen among Jews 
since World War II. This trend 
may be summarized as a turning 
away from the world. It is scarcely 
necessary to be a profound social 
analyst to understand what gave 
impetus to this trend. The horrible 
inhumanity which the Jewish peo- 
ple experienced during the War 
gave rise to the feeling: What do 
we want with a world that per- 
mitted the calculated extermina- 
tion of six million Jews. 


It is remarkable how widely, 
and in what a variety of forms, 
this rejection of the world mani- 
fests itself. We can see it in the 
escapist mentality which drives 
Jewish thinkers toward a meta- 
physical-theological interpretation 
of Jewish history and away from 
a realistic sociological attitude 
toward Jewish life. It appears in 
Jewish journalism, and from time 
to time also in Jewish poetry 
wherein the world is bid farewell 
and solace is sought behind the 
imaginary gates of a dreamed up 
ghetto. It is apparent here and 
there in Jewish political party life, 
when old socialists suddenly aban- 
don Marxian materialism and seize 
upon the prophetic visions of the 
end of time. There can be no 
doubt—in these instances we deal 
with a new type of Jewish iso- 
lationism. 


This challenge to the world that 
is accompanied by a call for a re- 
turn to the ghetto is, in my esti- 
mation, merely another phase of 
the struggle between Haskalah 
and Hassidism. Haskalah (the en- 
lightenment movement) sought to 
open a window to western culture. 
Hassidism tried to shut tight all 
windows outward. Haskalah even- 
tually led to Zionism, Bundism 
and all other movements and 
trends in Jewish life whose com- 
mon denominator was a desire to 
meet the world. The neo-Hassid- 
ism, on the other hand, beginning 
with Horodetski and ending with 
Berdichevski, Buber and the two 
Zeitlins, always called for a return 
to the ghetto by means of present- 
ing the world in hateful colors and 
glorifying the old Jewish way of 
life. I always held a personal view 
that Hassidism was an unhealthy 
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30 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





8019 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. B. AUTO SALES, Inc. 





NEW YORK BEAUTY 
SALON 
248 Lark Street 
Albany, N. Y. 





WOODWARD & 
WRIGHT LAST CO. 


West Union Street 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 





K&M 


148 Middle Street 
Portland, Maine 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





BARLOW-SCHNEIDER, 
Inc. 


7720 Forsyth Boulevard 











Clayton, Mo. 





B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


500 South Main Street 
Akron, Ohio 





HILDEBRANDT 
PROVISION CO. 


3619 Walton Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








A Communication 


Editor, Jewish Frontier: * 

Shlomo Katz no doubt wore his 
heart in the right place when he 
decided to include in your August, 
1952 issue a caustic comment on 
Rabbi Morris Kertzer’s article 
“What Is a Jew?” as it appeared 
in Readers’ Digest. But then wear- 
ing one’s heart in the right place 
but at the wrong time has always 
been a characteristic of adolescence, 
And Mr. Katz’s piece impressed 
at least this one reader as one of 
the most flagrant instances of 
adolescent brashness he had seen 
in a long time. It is particularly 
distressing to find such immaturity 
coming from the pen of a writer 
and appearing in the pages of a 
magazine ordinarily devoted to 
unusual thoughtfulness and depth. 

To be sure, Mr. Katz could have 
written a far more profound ana- 
lysis of the nature of Judaism and 
of the respects in which it gen- 
uinely differs from Christian cul- 
ture. So could Rabbi Kertzer, if 


- that had been his purpose. But his 


article was obviously intended to 
be a primer for those who need 
one on the subject of the Jew. To 
criticize a primer for not being 
a philosophic treatise is as fair as 
it would be to criticize the Jewish 
Frontier because it lacks the sex 


appeal of Life. 


Rabbi Kertzer set out to do one 
simple and far from easy thing: — 
to set down on paper an elementary 
explanation of certain facts per- 
taining to Judaism for those who 
had thus far known nothing on 
the subject. He succeeded in this 
task about as well as anyone else 
has so far. To criticize him for 
having failed to accomplish an al- 
together different task is at once 
ungracious and unfair. Many of 
us among your constant readers 
hope this will prove to have been 
just a momentary lapse from the 
much higher standard to which 
we have become accustomed and 
for which we shall be eagerly look- 
ing in future issues. 

Rassi ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 

Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
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FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


Savannah, Ga. 





CLEVELAND OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


570 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 





HOFF SHEET METAL 
WORKS 


Richmond, Md. 





MORSE HEADLEY 


3rd and Indiana 


Bloomington, Ind. 





W. T. WHITTINGTON, 
Inc. 


1921 St. Clair Avenue 
East St. Louis, Ill. 





PRINCESS PASTRY 
SHOP 
5530 W. Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 





FRANK S. PHILLIPS 


1927 - 15th Street 
Washington, D. C. 





DIXIE DAIRIES 


203 South Craft Highway 
Prichard, Ala. 





MALBIS BAKERY CO. 


Broad and Tennessee Streets 


Mobile, Ala. 














DORFMAN BAG CO. 


260-268 GOLD STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








BEATRICE FOODS CO. 


304 South Main Street 


Decatur, III. 
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BRANCH 153 
FARBAND.-L.Z.O. 
Lakewood-Toms River 


Heartiest congratulations to 
our vice-president and her 
husband 
Chaver and Chavera 
NATHAN BRESLOW 
on the occasion 
of the marriage of their son 


GEORGE to ZELDA 


May the young couple live in hap- 
piness and contentment and may 
they be a source of continuing 
“nachas” to their parents. 


M. Kapitan, Chairman 
S. Bum, Secretary 





JEwWIsH FRONTIER 
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IDEAL BROOM WORKS 


1320 W. Huron Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEDERAL LUMBER 
COMPANY 


722 S. Zarzamora 


San Antonio, Texas 








LOBSTER ISLAND 
CAFE 


Shreveport, La. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


1 North Pickney 


Madison, Wisconsin 








MILTON S. KRONHEIM 
& CO. 
1425 New York Avenue, N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


LINCOLN LOUNGE 
COMPANY 


5200 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 











BECAUSE— 


"They Won't Let You Wear It 
Uniess It Fits" 


Smart New Yorkers Wear 


KOLMER-MARCUS 
CLOTHES 


1370 BROADWAY 





KILSHEIMER BROS. 


Washington, D. C. 


HARDING REGISTRY 
FOR NURSES 


1469 Brook Avenue 
Bronx 56, N. Y. 











DAVID GROSSMAN 


908 — 2ist Street 











New York City Union City, N. J. 
EAGLE SHOE 
HARTE & CO. MANUFACTURING CO. 


267 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





Everett, Mass. 


NEW SMILE 
RESTAURANT 


819 Montgomery 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





LEAK MEMORY 
CHAPEL, Inc. 


Montgomery, Alabama 











GEO. H. HYDE, Inc. 
Est. 1893 
Plumbing - Heating 
Sheet Metal Work 


108-118 Newell Street 
Watertown, N. Y. 


ERNST ELECTRIC 
wor 


205 E. Washington Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL CO. 


1321 Edgar Street 


Evansville, Indiana 














BOSTON 
- ‘SHOE STORE, Inc. 


104 E. Capitol Street 
Jackson, Miss. 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 

















LeValley McLeod, Inc. 


Distributor Plumbing, Heating 
and Sheet Metal Supplies 
Electric Supplies 
Apparatus and’ Appliances 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 








DR. J. E. ZAREMBA 

















GOLDEN TILE CO. 


2767 E. Florence Avenue 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


ALBANY FOOD 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 
3515 Dunlap 
Albany, N. Y. 











A. BALDARELLI CORP. 


Robbins Road 
East Springfield, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


Extends Heartiest 


Rosh Hashana Greetings 
To All Friends of Histadrut! 


May the New Year bring Israel closer to the full realization 
of our goal—the ingathering of the Jewish people, the 


building of the State on foundations of cooperation, pro- 


ductive labor and social justice. 


In the months to come—do your share for Labor Israel 


by giving all-out support to the 29th annual 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 








NEW YORK 


INTIMER VINKLE 
BRANCH 100 


FARBAND-L.Z.O. 


Wishes Their Members 
and Friends 


a Happy and Peaceful 


New Year 


ISRAEL H. FRIEDMAN 
Secretary 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH 300/415 


FARBAND-L.Z.O. 


HARRY HIRSH 


Chairman 


Se 











DETROIT, MICH. 


BRANCH 114 
FARBAND-L.Z.O. 


M. Gelfand, Chairman 


T. Krashin, Secretary 





LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


BRANCH 153 


FARBAND-L.Z.O. 


M. KASTEN 
Chairman 


SAMUEL BLUM 


Secretary 


ROSH HASHANAH GREETINGS 


from 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT 


CAMPAIGN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


DR. NATHAN S. SALTZMAN 
President 


CHAIM SHAPIRO 
Chairman 


CHARLES BROWN 


Treasurer 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR ISRAEL 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Wishes All the Jewish People and 
Especially the Friends of Histadrut 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 











Prof. Hayim Fineman............. .Chairman 

I. Staller ....* Treasurer 

S. Jurman Treasurer 

MM. Cytrrymowshei nnccecscsosscseneensnens Director 
NEW YORK 


TRUMPELDER BR. 212 


Ch. Hoberman, Chairman 
S. Niemetz, Secretary 





DENVER, COLO, 


YEHOASH BRANCH 303 
FARBAND-L.Z.O. 


Morris Lesser, Secretary 





NEW YORK 


BRANCH 478 
FARBAND-L.Z.O. 


Y. Strunsky, Secretary 





NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
FARBAND BRANCH 163 


M. Hertz, Fin. Secretary 








NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCH 59 
FARBAND-L.Z.0. 


Sigmund Lipson, Secretary 
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BRANCHES OF THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
flandn nav n1wW2 


We extend New Year Greetings and Best Wishes to Medinat Israel, 
Yishuv, Histadrut and to the chaverim and chaverot of the Labor 
Zionist Movement. May the New Year bring peace to a troubled world! 





NEWARK, N. J. 
DOROT ZION 


HERBERT GLADSTONE 


Chairman 


IRVING HABERMAN 


Treasurer 





NEWARK, N. J. 
POLEVSKI BRANCH 


LOUIS KASEN 
President. 


MRS. MORRIS MANDELBAUM 


Secretary 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
BRANCH 1 


N. CHARNUFSKY 


President 


J. B. FELDMAN 


Financial Secretary 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


JACOB HADELMAN 
Chairman 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BENSONHURST 
BRANCH 


D. WEXLER 


Chairman 


M. A. JORDAN 
Secretary 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
SYRKIN BRANCH 


DAVID SESSIN 


Chairman 


MRS. MAX ABRAMS 


Secretary 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


JOSEPH GOLDMAN 


Chairman 





Best Wishes for a 


Happy and Peaceful New Year! 


Mr. & Mrs. H. Nelson 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PEKELIS GROUP 


DR. M. 0. FINEMAN 


President 


WM. WINICOV 
Secretary 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BRANCH 3 


MARTIN GRAD 


Chairman 


MRS. SARAH M. SALTZ 


Corresponding Secretary 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. D. GORDON 
BRANCH 


P. TAUMAN 


Chairman 


SOL KOTZIN 


Secretary 





A Happy New Year 
To All Chaverim and Friends! 


EDNA and OSCAR 
FREEDEL’ 


2214 MURRAY AVENUE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MAX KLEIN 


ELMER, N. J. 
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BRANCHES OF THE LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
Ins It Ae 


We extend New Year Greetings and Best Wishes to Medinat Israel, 
Yishuv, Histadrut and to the chaverim and chaverot of the Labor 
Zionist Movement. May the New Year bring peace to a troubled world! 








CANADA : 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Actions Committee 


Labor Zionist Movement nes —_— 


L.Z.0.A. 


M. Dickste1n, National Chairman MRS. J. RABINOVITZ 


Chairman 
L. CuetFetTz, General Secretary 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
KFAR BLUM 


L.Z.0.A. 


OFBOI BRANCH, LZOA 


Chairman 
Morris J. Suirris, Secretary 








PETALUMA, CALIF. 
Labor Zionist Movement 


— * — L. GINZBURG 


Secretary 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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A Happy New Year! 


NONI AD Aw 





Pioneer Women greets its friends and co-workers throughout the 
world on behalf of the women of the Moetzet Hapoalot and the 
women workers and working mothers of the Irgun Imahot Ovdot 
—they have earned an important position in the social, economic 
and political life of Israel. Through the work of our sisters in 
Israel we seek to establish more firmly the ideals of a peaceful 


democracy in the Middle East. 


To strengthen the hands which are building Israel we encourage 


all women to join our ranks. 


® 


PIONEER WOMEN 


The Women's Labor Zionist Organization of America, Inc. 


National Office: 29 East 22nd Street, New York City 





Chicago Council Pioneer Women 
AND ITS FAMILY OF 26 CLUBS 


Greets the Jewish Community of America, Israel and 
KOL Israel on this New Year and pledges continued 
support of the ideals of Labor Zionism and Medinat Israel. 
EsTHER L. MILLNER Yetta M. GERTLER 


Executive Secretary President 





LOS ANGELES COUNCIL 
OF PIONEER WOMEN 


LILLIAN C. MARKS, President 


CLEVELAND COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


MRS. SIDNEY VINCENT 


President 





PITTSBURGH COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


MRS. ROSE DUNN 


President 





COUNCIL OF PIONEER 
WOMEN 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RAE LUBEN 


Chairman 





TORONTO 
PIONEER WOMEN'S 
COUNCIL AND CLUBS 


110 ST. GEORGE STREET 


Toronto, Canada 








BALTIMORE COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


MRS. HARRY SKLAR 


President 
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IN MEMORY OF 


ELIEZER KAPLAN 


POALE ZION FARBAND PIONEER WOMEN 
HISTADRUT BOND DIVISION OF LANDSMANSHAFTEN 


announce the 


ELIEZER KAPLAN MEMORIAL BOND DRIVE 


September Ist to November 30th, 1952 


Eliezer Kaplan, the “Father of Israel Bonds,” left a sacred inheritance to us of the Labor 
Zionist movement — a duty, a mission — to continue our efforts ceaselessly to help 
stabilize Israel’s economy by going all out for the Israel Bond Drive. 





Whether or not you've already bought a Bond, you are urged 
to do so NOW in loving memory of Eliezer Kaplan! 





| Your name, as a Bond purchaser, will be inscribed in the 


ELIEZER KAPLAN YIZKOR BOOK 
( 


if you buy a Bond during this special drive. The Book will be sent to 
the Israel government at the end of the drive. 





There is no more fitting memorial to Eliezer Kaplan than the living perpetuation of the 
work to which he dedicated himself—the stabilization, growth and development of the 
Jewish State. 





The National Labor Zionist Committee 
Extends Heartfelt Rosh Hashana Greetings 
| To Israel Bond Workers 


of the Labor Zionist Movement! 





For additional information, for Bond applications, etc., please write: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST COMMITTEE 
FOR ISRAEL BONDS 


45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 

















Sue's AHE 
== AND HE'S 
A Hows! 
AND HERES 
ALL THE DELIGHT 
OF THAT 
EVER-SO-BRIGHT | 
MARVEL OF 
MERRIMENT 
AND 
MELODY 
--from 


Warner 
Bros/ 


EA, 
We 
re 

i 


| 
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a 
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“ALLYN McLER IE JOHN MONKS, JR. 


ITS EVE 

HAPPIER THAN 

THE 2-YEAR-RUN 

PLAY ~~ WITH THE: 

HAPPY STARS 
AND SONG 

OF THE 

pLay! 


smc» DAVID BUTLER Wf 


Dance and Production Numbers Staged by MICHAEL KIDD 











